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THE WEEK. 


DesPITE a rumour that the Tsar is about to pro- 
mulgate a new law establishing freedom of meeting 
and freedom of the Press, the forces of reaction seem to 
be as dominant as ever in Russia. Professor Milinkoff 
and his comrades, who wer? arrested for inaugurating a 
Liberal electioneering campaign for the Duma, are still 
in gaol. The Ministry of the Interior has issued a 
secret circular to prefects, which, after pointing out 
that the concession of a Duma in no way alters the 
rigidly autocratic basis of the Russian State, proceeds 
to instruct the police to watch the zemstvo 
members in their districts, and in particular to 
prevent them from circulating election literature or 
holding public meetings. It is hardly surprising 
that in these conditions the Russian people show 
a total indifference to the promised Duma. Odessa 
with 900,000 inhabitants should have had 7,000 voters 
and one member, but although the period of registra- 
tion has almost expired, only 115 persons have as yet 
applied for the franchise. It seems as though the Duma 
were hardly destined to introduce a new feature into 
the sullen conflict between the people and the bureau- 
cracy. The wreck of the John Grafton, a gun-running 
vessel laden with rifles and bombs, on the Finnish 
Coast shows that even the pacific Finlanders are 
preparing for revolution. The assassination of minor 
officials continues unchecked, and it is said that the 
Tsar has threatened Finland with martial law. We 
refer elsewhere to the situation in the Caucasus, 


M. WirtEe has signalised his return from America 
by an extraordinary outbreak of garrulity, in which 
French journalists have served as the vehicles for his 
indiscretions. To the Matin he has explained how he 
achieved peace by a skilful manipulation of the 
American Press. He first accepted ostentatiously and 
promptly as many of the Japanese conditions as he 
found at all tolerable in order to convince the public, 
and in particular the American public, that Russia had 
made great sacrifices for peace. He then contrived to 
concentrate attention on the Japanese demand for an 
indemnity, so that on Japan should lie the onus of 
continuing the war ‘‘ for the mere sake of money.” 
He believes that he succeeded in moving American 
sentiment and that Mr. Roosevelt was so far in- 
fluenced by popular opinion as to bring such pressure 
to bear on the Japanese that they were forced to with- 
draw their demand. M. Witte is, doubtless, quite 
frank in this explanation of his strategy, but we doubt 
very much whether either American opinion or Mr. 
Roosevelt was so influenced as he supposes. He 
gained, undoubtedly, a great advantage by his mono- 
poly of the Press. Had the Japanese made as much 
use of it as he did, it would have been easy to suggest 
that the vanquished who refused to buy peace were 
endangering it as much as the victors who wished to 
sell it—both showed an equal concern for money and an 
equal indifference to human life. But the Japanese in 
all probability waived their demand for money not at 
all in response to outside pressure, but simply 
because their own calculations convinced them that 
after another year of war Russia would be even less 


able to pay an indemnity than she is now. M. Witte’s 
anxiety to magnify the effects of his own skill is very 
intelligible, for it is exceedingly doubtful what reception 
he will receive on his return. The probability is that 
the Court party was not at all anxious for peace, and 
M. Witte is therefore obliged to make his appeal to 
unofficial opinion. His future career expends upon his 
ability to pose as a popular statesman, the one man 
who might be able to control the Duma. His past, 
however, is against him ; he is not a Liberal, and his 
bold economic policy has few adherents. He has also 
been explaining to the Parisians with singular bluntness 
how much Russia owes to Germany and how little to 
France. This irrepressible personage with the ready 
tongue is certainly no diplomatist. 


THE past week has seen a revival ot French 
anxiety about Morocco. It is true that the conflict 
with the Sultan is ended (though even this may break 
out again at any moment), but the negotiations with 
Germany appear to make no progress after nearly 
three months of conversation. There is a general 
belief in France that Germany is anxious to acquire 
the port of Mogador, but it is improbable that she has 
put forward this demand formally in the pourparlers 
between Dr. Rosen and M. Revoil. The difficulties 
which still remain unsolved are said to turn round two 
questions: (1) What arrangements shall France be 
allowed to make for the policing of the Algerian 
frontier? (2) What form shall be given to the 
international control of the Moroccan customs 
which will no doubt be hypothecated to meet 
the loans necessary for the organisation of 
internal reform? ‘There are fresh rumours of German 
loans to the Sultan, while France is doubtful of the 
wisdom of admitting any genuine international autho- 
rity in the management of the customs. But, after all, 
the real question which lies behind all these discussions 
is the readiness of Morocco itself to accept any reform 
whatever without continual coercion. The Sultan will 
not willingly agree to a diminution of his authority ; 
the Kaids are not anxious to renounce their harvests of 
corruption ; the semi-independent tribes think that 
they have everything to lose by submitting to taxation 
and conscription. The incidents of the preliminary 
processes of ‘‘pacific penetration” display all the 
familiar moral developments of a conflict between 
a great power anda ‘‘ dying nation.” For example, 
it appears from the admissions of the Colonial 
paper, the Journal du Maroc, quoted by the Courrier 
Européen that the Algerian, Boumzian, over whose 
person the recent dispute was waged, was not in 
reality a French subject at all. But as the cynical 
leader-writer of this organ of expansion puts it, ‘‘ We 
wish to create an impression of strength ; the course 
for us is not to wrap it up in a show of justice which 
excuses and attenuates it. A great, that is to say a 
vigorous, people is always in the right; its merit is 
less when it happens not to be doing wrong.” 





Tue feud between Greece and Roumania has taken 
final shape this week with the departure of the Greek 
Minister from Bucharest. The Greeks had some cause 
of complaint. Some Greek journalists had been ex- 
pelled with very little cause from Roumania, and the 
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Roumanian Government had refused redress to a few 
Greeks who had suffered some light loss during the 
recent anti-Grezk demonstrations in Bucharest. But 
this was after all only a very inconsiderable retort for 
the injuries which the Greeks have inflicted upon the 
Vlachs of the Roumanian party in Macedonia. The 
Sultan no doubt intended to sow discord among the 
Christians of Turkey when he issued in May his Jradé 
recognising the Vlachs as a separate community enjoy- 
ing the right to use the Roumanian language in their 
schools and churches. The Greeks lost no time in 
replying. The Patriarchate reasserted its traditional 
theory that all members of the Orthodox Church are 
ipso facto ‘* Greeks,” and proceeded to excommunicate 
any Vlach priest who had the audacity to pray in the 
Roumanian language. The Greek bands in Mace- 
donia used more effective weapons of protest and fell 
to murdering the leaders of the Vlach movement— 
almost the only nationalist propaganda in the Balkans 
which is entirely pacific and unprovocative in its 
methods. One feels instinctively that the Greeks are 
certain to lose by this violence as they did when they 
drove the Bulgarians into schism. Their attitude is 
emphatically imperialistic. They deny the right of 
any Balkan nationality but their own, and seek to 
impose their clerical yoke on Slavs, Vlachs, and Alba- 
nians as a means of building up an impossible and 
chimerical empire. 





THERE are signs that the danger of a more popular 
programme than their own is inducing the leaders of 
the Magyar coalition to withdraw, or at least reduce, 
their demand for the military independence of Hungary. 
M. Kossuth and Count Apponyi are both writing and 
speaking in a more pacific vein, and a good impression 
has been produced by the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
direct negotiation with the leaders of the coalition. 
It is possible, therefore, though perhaps hardly pro- 
bable, that his interview with them at the Hof- 
burg to-day may result in the restoration of confi- 
dence between the Crown and the Hungarian 
Parliament. The Emperor has told a German member 
of the Austrian Reichsrath that he ‘‘ will never consent 
to divide the Army,” and for this attitude it must be 
admitted there are two justifications. In the first place, 
the Magyar-speaking races are a minority of the 
total population of Hungary and almost all the Hun- 
garians have a smattering of German. Secondly, it 
is admitted that there are not nearly enough Magyar- 
speaking officers in the Hungarian Army to give the 
new words of command, even if all their troops were 
able to understand what they said. 


THE negotiations between Norway and Sweden 
are progressing apparently in a very satisfactory way. 
It is generally believed, says the special correspondent 
of the Zimes at Karlstad, that if the present rapid pro- 
gress continues a complete agreement will be drafted 
and signed by the delegates in the course of a day ortwo. 
The Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian Storthing will 
meet on October 10 to discuss the agreement, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that an amicable separation, 
based upon the principle of arbitration for all future 
controversies, including ‘‘ vital interests’ and “honour,” 
will then be agreed upon by both Parliaments. 
Such a solution will be a fine example to the civilised 
world and of good omen forthe coming Peace Confer- 
ence which (it is stated) will be summoned once 
more by the Tsar—at his own special request 
—and not by President Roosevelt. The con- 
ference will be of particular importance and 
interest to Great Britain; for it is admitted 
on all hands that one of its main concerns will be the 
better protection of oversea commerce in time of war. 
It the Powers can agree upon a definition of contraband, 
there will be no valid objection to an international con- 


vention exempting all peaceful commerce, whether of 
belligerents or neutrals, from capture. This proposal, 
it may be noted, has recently been pressed by Sir 
Robert Reid, whose practical experience in questions of 
international law adds strength to his advocacy. 





On Tuesday the Daily News published a most 
impressive review of the history of Chinese Labour, 
from the earlier efforts of the mineowners to induce 
Mr. Kruger to establish forced labour down to the 
later intrigues by which native labour was discouraged, 
Mr. Creswell’s experiment with white labour checked, 


- and an artificial dearth created which rendered plausible 


the demand for some fresh source of supply. The 
story of flogging in the mines is told with an 
abundance of evidence. We note only one omission— 
the recent development of various Asiatic forms of 
torture, adopted in consequence of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
prohibition of the lash. 


In the interesting City Notes which Sir Robert 
Giffen contributes to the Economic Journal there 
are usually some remarks upon national credit, 
and in the current number Sir Robert considers ‘‘ the 
causes of weakness in Consols.” He does not question 
that their weakness in the last year or two “is specially 
due to the great expenditure of the English Govern- 
ment itself and the consequent stoppage of the repay- 
ment of the debt which has in fact occurred, the 
repurchases for the Sinking Fund so called having 
been more than balanced by the expenditure out of 
loans on military and naval works not provided for in 
the ordinary Budget.” He thinks, however, that the 
Russo-Japanese war has been an even more potent 
cause of depression, “as we perceive by the upward rush 
which has followed the announcement of peace.” Sir 
Robert’s view has, however, been falsified between 
writing and publication. When he wrote the ‘ upward 
rush” had carried Consols to g14. Now they 
are as low or lower than they were before the 
peace negotiations commenced. Nevertheless we hope 
that Sir Robert Giffen’s authority in favour of the re- 
commencement of debt repayment and better financial 
management may have some influence upon City 
opinion, especially as he is inclined to think that the 
restoration of the Sinking Fund in diminishing the 
quantity of British securities in the market ‘ will tend 
to improve securities in greater proportion than Con- 
sols.” This seems rather paradoxical, especially at 
this time, when (though Consols are so depressed) 
English railways and other home securities have been 
recovering a little. But no doubt the relationship be- 
tween the price of Consols and the values of all classes 
of British securities is very close. A substantial rise in 
Consols has almost invariably been accompanied or 
followed by a corresponding rise in nearly all first-class 
British stocks. 





WE are glad to see that the Liberal Publication 
Department has published in the form of a pamphlet 
the speech Lord Ripon made in the House of Lords on 
August 1 on Indian Army administration. The speech 
is a full and temperate criticism of the grave innova- 
tions the Government have introduced under pressure 
from Lord Kitchener. Lord Ripon quoted the opinions 
of Sir John Lawrence and Lord Dufferin. Sir John 
Lawrence said that by the combination of the two 
powers (the Military Member and the Commander-in- 
Chief) the authority of the military element would over- 
shadow and paralyse that of the civil power. Lord 
Dufferin said that the revenues of the country would 
be at the mercy of the Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Ripon thought Lord Dufferin’s suggestion an ex- 
aggeration, but said very justly that his was an 
opinion that could not be ignored. His speech is 
worth serious study as a complete and condensed 
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statement of the strong objections to be taken on 
many grounds to the change the Government have 
carried out. It is important, too, to notice that no 
less an authority than Sir Alfred Lyall has de- 
clared himself hostile to the weakening of the 
civil power. The TZimes published a letter from 
him on Saturday, September 9, to which by 
an inadvertence we omitted to call attention last 
week, in strong support of Lord Curzon’s conten- 
tion. If anything could have allayed the misgiving 
that so grave an innovation, made by a Government 
whose innovations in the cause of military reorganisa- 
tion have had a brief and inglorious career, it would 
have been the discovery that there were men of expe- 
rience and judgment who regarded the experiment 
with equanimity, if not with enthusiasm. As it is, it 
becomes clearer every day that the Government have 
taken this step amid a disapproval from those who 
know India best which is as marked as the approval 
they have received from soldiers whose knowledge of 
India dates from yesterday. 





Tue eminent philanthropist, Dr. Barnardo, who 
died on Wednesday, came of a Spanish stock, as 
the name suggests, and perhaps it was as the 
descendant of an alien immigrant that he thought 
of combining emigration with his work of rescue 
and of training many of the boys in his homes 
for an outdoor colonial life. When he was a student 
of little more than twenty he began to devote himself 
to missionary work. Lord Shaftesbury asked him to 
dinner on seeing in the newspapers a description young 
Barnardo had given of the children in the East End, 
swarms of whom slept (or spent the night) in old boxes 
andbarrels. The company at dinner to whom he told the 
story was sceptical. Barnardo promptly made his fortune 
as a philanthropist by challenging the West Enders to 
‘‘come and see.” Cabs were ordered, and the whole 
party were landed in Billingsgate in the neighbourhoed 
of the boxes and barrels. At first the children were 
nowhere to be seen, but on an offer of a halfpenny per 
head being made the sceptics were surrounded by 
seventy-three ragged urchins! Dr. Barnardo had 
now won a little backing. In 1867 he opened a small 
home in Stepney-causeway, and since then the work 
has developed continuously and prodigiously. There 
are now eighty-six homes, and it is said that in all 
over 50,000 children have been rescued and made 
useful and happy citizens. 





Not the least useful effect of Dr. Barnardo’s work 
has been the impetus given to other agencies for 
child rescue through his loud and persistent calling 
attention to the need. The rescue of children from 
the gutter and from vicious homes is a matter of 
national concern and should not depend upon the 
success of private effort to raise money from the 
charitable public, which at the present time means 
largely skill in advertising. Dr. Barnardo could 
not afford to educate public opinion, and in his 
appeals and reports ‘‘ free meals” figured largely, while 
facts concerning the subsequent careers of his “ large 
family” (only a small proportion were sent to Canada) 
were absent and not procurable. On one point we believe 
public opinion is already in advance of his methods, 
and it is to be hoped that his successors will insist less 
rigidly than he was wont to do upon the renunciation 
by parents of all future claims upon their children 
and upon their consent to the emigration of those 
children at an early age. In cases where parents are 
induced to part with their children under pressure of 
temporary want, such a renunciation may be a great 
hardship, and it should not be exacted except in the 
case of parents clearly unfit to have the control of their 
children. 





It would be a very great mistake, we think, to 


argue from the work of Dr. Barnardo in favour 
of the gigantic and sensational scheme of General 
Booth. Motor-car philanthropy is a dangerous 
thing, and we feel no sympathy whatever with a 
plan for exporting at huge expense able-bodied men 
from this country to Australia. It is exporting capital 
which might well be employed in reclaiming and 
afforesting the waste lands of England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. For the labour of this country 
is the principal source of its wealth. True, many of 
our able-bodied workmen are unemployed. But why ? 
Because the national resources have been foolishly and 
wickedly employed upon costly, useless, and 
mischievous wars and upon excessive armaments. If 
the annual expenditure on the Army and Navy were 
reduced to the standard of 1898 we should have a vast 
annual surplus which would be more than sufficient to 
set to work all the employable unemployed upon works 
of national utility. We should like to see the philan- 
thropic genius and imagination of the country busying 
itself in turning national labour to the best account for 
national purposes rather than with schemes for pre- 
senting to Australia an army of workers who have been 
educated and reared at the expense of Great Britain. 

MUCcH interest is being manifested in France in the 
new Poor Law which is to come into operation on 
January 1. It marks a revolution in administrative 
treatment of the problem of poverty, inasmuch as it 
recognises, for the first time, the claim to relief on the 
ground of destitution. Hitherto the only persons who 
had a statutory claim to relief were the sick, the insane, 
and orphan or foundling children. The grant of relief 
on the score of destitution is, however, to be 
limited to persons over seventy years of age 
or incurably infirm. The form of relief is as a 
rule to be outdoor, and may, at the discretion of 
the local authorities, be in money or in kind; the mini- 
mum monthly allowance being 5 francs and the maxi- 
mum 20. Thrift is encouraged in so far as the income 
of applicants from private savings or friendly societies 
will be assessed for the reduction of the grant of relief 
at only one-half of its total amount. The total income 
from both sources, public and private, must in no case 
exceed 480 fr. No special poor rate is to be levied, 
the cost being met out of ordinary taxes, reinforced in 
exceptional cases by grants-in-aid. The existing 
authorities in the shape of the departmental (or county) 
councils are to be utilised for administration ; but the 
commune will form a subordinate authority. 








Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD, who died at the age of 
eighty on Monday last, was a writer who had some- 
what outlived his reputation. He was born at Huntly, in 
Aberdeenshire, and educated at Aberdeen University. He 
then became an Independent minister, but retired from 
the Ministry after a few years and became a lay 
member of the Church of England. His first book was 
a volume of poetry in 1856, and in 1858 was published 
Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. In 1862 appeared 
his first novel, David Elginbrod, which was an imme- 
diate success, and was followed by many others, 
most of them dealing more or less directly with 
religious subjects. Dr. Macdonald as a writer was 
always on the side of the angels, and his popularity 
was deserved. But he now seems somewhat old- 
fashioned both in poetry and in prose, because he had 
not enough of ‘‘the great antiseptic” style. Like 
many other English authors of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, he wrote too easily, and trusted 
rather to his ideas than to his expression of them. 
Consequently his ideas seem to us now rather vague, 
for a man can only think clearly when he expresses 
himself exactly. But there is a romance and gusto 
about all his works which makes them pleasant reading. 
He also lectured much both in England and in America, 
and published several purely religious books. 
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THE OUTBREAK IN THE CAUCASUS. 


HE earlier accounts of the outbreak in the Cau- 
casus read like the panic-stricken conjectures of 
timid men shut up within their shelters, who could 
only send us guesses about the meaning of the great 
blaze across the horizon in which they had seen their 
homes and their fortunes consumed. Their narratives 
pictured nothing vividly save the terrors of the fugi- 
tives and the lurid picturesqueness of the scene, and 
the imagination sought for some motive or plot as 
large as the chaos itself. The Armenians have to all 
appearance shown an amazing recklessness in pro- 
voking both Sultan and Tsar; had they deliberately 
prepared a day of wrath in the hope of burying 
the Russian Government in their own ruin? The 
Russian Government knows few scruples; had it 
devised a vast catastrophe in the hope of destroying 
its hated Armenian subjects behind a pall of smoke? 
Or had the Tartars risen against Government 
and Armenians alike, fired, it may be, at Turkish 
instigation, by some vast Pan-Islamic dream ? 
Each of these interpretations seemed possible, and 
it is only since a long and vivid narrative from an 
eye-witness, who did not do his observing from the 
safe shelter of a steamship, appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian of Tuesday that it has been possible to con- 
struct a connected history of a catastrophe which was 
much more striking in its effects than in its origins. 

To grasp the situation one must go back to the 
massacres of 1896 in Turkish Armenia. Large num- 
bers of Armenian fugitives fled across the Russian 
border and settled on lands hitherto occupied by 
Tartars. These Tartars emigrated to Turkey only to 
return disillusioned and to find their lands in the posses- 
sion of Armenians. This naturally increased the original 
animosity of the two races, and when the Armenian 
Church as a Christian but non-Orthodox sect attracted 
in due course the attention of M. Pobiedonostseff’s 
persecuting genius, it was to the Tartars that 
the authorities turned as the natural harrow 
of the Armenians. When at length, in 1903, 
the Tsar confiscated the property of the Armenian 
Church, its adherents became a definitely revolutionary 
element, and in December, 1904, at the Paris Con- 
ference their representatives concluded a fighting alli- 
ance with the Poles, the Finns, the Jews, and the 
Russian Socialists against the common enemy. The 
immediate outcome of this step was a series of mas- 
sacres, beginning at Baku, in February of this year, in 
which the Tartars were deliberately employed by the 
Russian Administration to reduce the numbers of a 
race which had become its open foes. That is no light 
charge to bring against a Government which claims 
the status of a civilised Power. These massacres were, 
however, an exact parallel to those at Kishnieff, and 
the Russian bar of Baku, after a careful but, of course, 
unofficial and unsworn inquiry, recorded a verdict 
against the Russian Governor-General. The present 
atfair seems to be an echo of this earlier outbreak. The 
racial feud between Tartars and Armenians smouldered 
unchecked by the authorities and mitigated only 
by the occasional intervention of conciliation com- 
mittees formed by Armenian bishops and a few of the 
wealthier and better educated Tartars. But mean- 
while the Armenian revolutionaries were preparing for 


a larger movement in sympathy with the general up- 
heaval throughout the Russian Empire. Simul- 
taneously among the Tartars proclamations inciting to 
slaughter were freely circulated, while the Tartar news- 
paper at Baku, subsidised by the Russian Government, 
was allowed to preach massacre. The Tartars went 
about openly with arms, while the Armenians were 
searched by the police and carefully disarmed. The 
first outbreak began at the remote provincial centre of 
Shusha and rapidly spread to Baku. It is impossible 
to decide who fired the first shot, but the Tartars were 
ready, and at first they enjoyed the countenance of the 
authorities and the connivance alike of the troops and 
the police. It was accident which led the Armenians 
to entrench themselves in the naphtha factories, and a 
mere reckless impulse of murder which induced the 
Tartars to fire the oil-tanks in the hope of burning 
the Armenians out. Then only did the authorities 
intervene, not so much to save life as to prevent the 
total ruin of a great industry. The Tartars apparently 
had no constructive or revolutionary idea ; they were 
merely prosecuting a traditional feud. The Russian 
Government followed its consecrated practice of using 
the lower strata of a mixed population to terrorise 
a more conscious and intellectual element. It is 
simply the physical accident of the oil which per- 
meates the whole aspect of nature and society in this 
lurid region which gave to the outbreak its pecu- 
liar horror and picturesqueness. The loss of life 
can probably be reckoned in hundreds ; the loss of pro- 
perty only in millions of pounds. The worst con- 
sequences will be economic. The oil industry is ruined 
for months to come, and the scarcity of fuel which this 
will cause all over eastern Russia must add a new ele- 
ment to the forces of famine and revolution which are 
making for change and unrest. 

This outbreak in the Caucasus seems to illustrate 
at once the iniquity of the Russian autocracy and the 
tremendous difficulties in the way of its overthrow. 
Itcan hardly be said that it expressly incited these 
massacres, but undoubtedly it tolerated them up to a 
certain point ; it foresaw them and expected to profit 
by them. Such indifference to human life seems to 
carry us back to the Middle Ages. It is only intelli- 
gible when one remembers the moral and physical 
squalor in which the greater part of the Russian 
people still exists—the squalor which produces the 
murderers of Gorky’s En Prison and Tolstoy’s Power 
of Darkness. A race which lives in perpetual discomfort 
and suffering is apt to be careless of the sufferings which 
it inflicts upon others. But from what quarter are the 
new conditions tospring? The Armenians dreamed of 
a rising ; they only provoked a massacre. The sailors 
of the Prince Potemkin organised a daring mutiny: it 
only resulted in the burning of Odessa and the slaughter 
of thousands of working men and women. The Poles 
have marched out again and again into the streets only 
to beshot down. The Finns have probably been spared 
some similar catastrophe only by the wrecking of 
the ship which carried their arms. Everywhere it 
seems as though the revolutionary element was strong 
enough to bury itself in the ruins of its own despera- 
tion, but too weak to effect a hopeful change. It may 
be that the peasants, famine-stricken and angry, may 
rise during the coming autumn and burn or pillage the 
chateaux of the nobility ; but from that the only conse- 
quence will be the impoverishment of the landed class, 
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which seems as a whole to be the most powerful 
auxiliary of liberal ideas. 

It is to be hoped meanwhile that this spectacle ot 
triumphant wickedness may give pause to those in 
this country who are urging a close understand- 
ing with the Russian Government. Let us by all 
means avoid causes of offence: defeated and 
bankrupt Russia can no longer cause a_ panic 
even to the most militant Jingo. But when the party 
which sought a German alliance and a French war five 
years ago, only to befriend France and provoke Ger- 
many to-day, now clamours for an understanding with 
Russia it is pertinent to remember that we cannot 
assist the finances or enhance the prestige of the 
Russian Government without aiding the Russian auto- 
cracy in its civil war against the Russian people. To 
facilitate its loans or to treat with it as a Power 
morally much above the level of Turkey would be 
treason against the spirit of freedom. The conception 
of a possible European Commonwealth which should 
guide us in our friendships and alliances must rest 
upon the true ideals of liberty and peace. 





IRISH REFORM. 


T is impossible to feel any wild excitement about 
the election in Belfast, which resulted last week 
ina close contest between a capitalist Unionist and a 
labour Unionist. Whatever satisfaction is caused by 
this demonstration of the strength of a democratic 
party in Belfast it is dashed by the misgivings which 
the adoption of a Unionist candidate by a Labour party 
inspires. If there is one thing of which, amid their full 
share of mistakes and prejudices, the Labour parties of 
Europe may justly feel proud it is an unbroken recog- 
nition of precisely those claims and rights to which this 
particular Labour candidate professed himself hostile. 
We should be sorry to see any Labour Party developing 
an indifference to causes which lie at the root of every 
consistent interpretation of democracy. 

The election itself is outside the main current o1 
important movements in Ireland, the reconstruction 
of the national forces. The very interesting letter 
which we print this week from Mr. Talbot-Crosbie 
shows how fast that reconstruction is proceeding. Some 
Unionist papers have been finding comfort during the 
last week for the disconsolate position of their party in 
the reflection that the Irish Party is in the agonies of a 
bitter schism. It would not have occurred to us that 
this was the most marked feature of Irish politics at 
this moment. The truth is that interest has rather 
shifted from the Nationalist Party to bodies of men 
who have in the past been regarded as the 
chief opponents of that party. There is no 
suggestion that the Nationalist Party will abandon 
the causes that brought it into life. There are 
unmistakable indications that other Irishmen, who 
have been identified with the system of which that 
party wished to rid their country, are changing their 
minds and losing their old hostility to the government 
of Ireland by Irish ideas. Only two months ago there 
was a remarkable manifesto pubiished by the Indepen- 
dent Orange Institution of Ireland. It is worth 
while to recall one paragraph from that manifesto : 
“Castle government stands self-condemned. Ail 
parties are agreed as to the necessity for sweeping re- 
forms in the government and administration of Ireland. 


Bureaucratic government, it is everywhere recognised, 
must be superseded bythe rule of the people. We do not 
hide from ourselves the dangers that have to be faced 
in the further extension of the elective principle in the 
government of Ireland. The weakness of the devolu- 
tion proposals lay in their reactionary tendencies, in 
their attempt to set aside the elective principle and 
to substitute for non-representative departments an 
unrepresentative council. Unionism is likewise a dis- 
credited creed. The effect of the Unionist policy in 
Ireland has been to weaken the secular forces of the 
country and to increase the power and influence of 
clericalism in every department of secular life.” 

This remarkable manifesto came, it must be re- 
membered, from men who were outside the reform 
movement with which Mr. Talbot-Crosbie and his 
friends are associated. For that movement Mr. Talbot- 
Crosbie speaks in the letter we publish this week. 
Both these movements (and it would be difficult to 
make up much of an Ireland when these parties and 
the Nationalist majority are excluded) mean that 
Irishmen are impatient of English government and 
that they feel it to be a grievance that, as Mr. Talbot- 
Crosbie says, the representatives of the people are abso- 
utely divorced from the administration of the country. 
In this conclusion there meet men of the most various 
histories and the most separate sympathies. Some 
Irishmen are Home Rulers because they have a strong 
sense of history, because they represent a threatened 
civilisation which clings to every symbol of its life and 
power, because we have governed Ireland so success- 
fully since the Union that the national sentiment of most 
Irishmen fastens itself to the memory of a Parliament 
from which the great majority of Irishmen were 
expressly excluded. Other Irishmen are not possessed 
by this passion but they have become converted to self- 
government because they have discovered that any 
other Government means in practice extravagant and 
bad government. The experience of Irish affairs has 
had on their minds precisely the same effect that 
experience of Russian affairs has had on the 
minds of the leaders of the zemstvos. An Irish- 
man who wants to see his country well governed, 
its education improved, its resources developed its 
public spirit used, its money husbanded, its contri- 
butions spent on Irish and not on alien objects, finds 
that in wishing the end he has wished the means, 
and that in demanding good government he has called 
for self-government. What, then, is the moral of this 
new situation? It is that no advice can be given 
to a Liberal Government which could be quite so 
foolish as the advice of Unionist Free Traders of the 
type of Professor Dicey and the Spectator, the advice 
to that Government to make its motto: ‘‘No Home 
Rule and nothing tending to Home Rule.” If a Liberal 
Government were to adopt this advice it would not 
only demoralise all the sense for public causes that 
Liberalism lives to foster, it would disappoint 
all those reasonable persons, formerly regarded 
as Unionists, like Mr. Talbot-Crosbie, Sir West 
Ridgeway, and others, who think the time 
has come not for another interval of coercion 
but for an advance to self-government. A formula 
such as nothing tending to Home Rule forbids, with 
the arrogance of a despotism, all advance towards 
giving Ireland a part in the government of Ireland. 
There are differences between the circumstances and 
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nature of the Irish problem as it presented itself in 
1886 or 1893 and as it presents itself in 1905. But 
what are those differences? The Local Government 
Act, which Lord Salisbury dreaded more than Home 
Rule, the expropriation of the landlords, a develop- 
ment the fear of which was one of the favourite argu- 
ments against Home Rule, the new concentration of 
Irish forces which has been brought about by experi- 
ence of administration of Irish affairs, all differences 
that make it more and not less easy to apply to 
the government of Ireland those principles that belong 
fundamentally to all Liberalism. It will be argued that 
there is an overwhelming dislike in England to any- 
thing like self-government for Ireland. We believe 
this view to be mistaken. The stubborn hostility 
attributed to many Englishmen is something like the 
conscience of Charles II.’s son, the Duke of Grafton. 
When Grafton signed the petition presented to 
James II. by Archbishop Sancroft, James said to him 
that it was absurd for him to pretend to have a 
conscience. ‘It is true, Sir,” answered Grafton, 
‘*that I have very little conscience ; but I belong to 
a party which has a great deal.” We believe 
that individual Conservatives are much less afraid 
of giving Ireland some measure of self-government 
than the party which has lived on that fear imagines 
itself to be. One thing is clear, that it is idle to talk 
of resuming Mr. Wyndham’s work where he dropped it 
if we are to be the captives of this formula, for the 
reason Mr. Wyndham was made to drop his proposals 
was that the extreme Unionists saw too clearly that 
he was drifting straight to that consummation which 
Liberals are implored to avoid. The question of 
Ireland cannot be ignored ; the most cautious Irishmen 
desire an advance, and the only spirit in which a 
Government that calls itself Liberal can approach the 
question is the spirit that believes that self-government 
within the Empire is not an evil or an embarrassment 
but the only ultimate solution of the difficulties and 
wrongs of Ireland. 





THE GERMAN SOCiAL DEMOCRATS. 


HE annual Congress of the Social Democrats at Jena 
this week has admirably served to focus public 
attention upon the present discontents in Germany. 
The Socialists may—and do—claim with considerable 
plausibility to be the ‘‘ Opposition,” if one may predi- 
cate of a party which refuses to accept the constitu- 
tional régime a term which in this country has 
acquired an almost constitutional sanction. They alone 
have held aloof from the policy of concessions to each 
“fraction” of the Reichstag, which is the German 
Government’s method of securing legislation in an 
assembly which is representative without being 
sovereign. 

The ‘ Freisinnige ” Radicals have dwindled almost 
to a name, and the imtellectuels who were once their 
strength have been absorbed into the great Socialist 
organisation to lend their talents to a party Press 
which, in the application of trained intelligence and 
comparative study to political questions is probably 
unique. The ideas of the Socialist Party have, of 
course, been modified in the process, and its eco- 
nomic intransigeance has undergone a qualification 
which is not the less marked for being officially 


denied. Herr Bebel’s forceful personality and almost 
pontifical influence serve at one congress after 
another to defeat the attempts of the Revi- 
sionists to restate the party dogma, but the 
fact remains that the Socialist Party of to-day, 
with its thousands of members who are Trade 
Unionists and members of co-operative societies and 
shareholders, is a very different one from what it was 
in the days when Marx proclaimed a coming revolu- 
tion and denounced all vested interest in a capitalist 
state. But a political, like a religious, creed depends 
for its vitality on its power to adapt itself to the 
changing needs of new generations, and ever since the 
earlier generation made up its mind to recognise the 
existence of the Reichstag the Social Democrats have 
become a political rather than an economic force. 

Moreover, they have learnt under the persecution 
of Bismarck’s Exceptional Law the art of party disci- 
pline and have carried party organisation on a demo- 
cratic basis to a pitch of perfection of which the 
caucuses of America and this country know nothing. 
Their three million Genossen carry the baton of a party 
leader in their knapsacks, and their power to mobilise 
public opinion has never been better exhibited than in 
the present agitation against the ‘‘ Meat Famine.” 

The proceedings at the Congress have shown that 
the party are fully alive to the opportunities for 
criticism offered them by the foreign and domestic 
policy of the German Government. The discussions 
appear to have ranged over the questions of militarism, 
fiscal policy, and foreign relations, and the ground 
was well chosen. In their dealings with the army the 
Socialists have had to tread very carefully, for military 
law is very strict and public opinion very sensitive, and 
most of the Socialist propaganda in the army has been 
driven to take the form of the surreptitious dialectic 
in corners of the barrack-room which was practised by 
the Socialist private in Jena oder Sedan. The pro- 
posals of the party executive to take steps to 
instruct the recruit as to his legal rights of com- 
plaint against the tyranny of his superior are 
studiously modest; but it must be remembered 
that the Prussian army is already a great school for 
the propagation of Socialist doctrines, if only by the 
opportunities which its regimental life offers of bring- 
ing together the town artisan and the labourer from 
the fields, the Slav and the Teuton. On the fiscal 
policy of the Prussian Minister of Agriculture the party 
speakers were on safer ground. They obtained an 
immense accession of strength at the last election by 
their agitation against the new fighting tariff, less per- 
haps as a form of protection than as an instrument of 
that indirect taxation against which it has always been 
canonical to protest, but most of all as a policy con- 
ceived then and executed now in the interests of the 
Agrarians. The closing of the frontiers to the import 
of livestock was ostensibly a veterinary measure, but 
it has ceased to possess any authenticity as such, It 
is part of a system diligently pursued by the Govern- 
ment under the influence of the Agrarian caste which 
rules in the army, the provincial administration, and 
the Prussian Chambers. 

For Englishmen, however, the chief interest of 
the Congress will lie in its pronouncements on foreign 
policy. At a time when there is such studious culti- 
vation of Anglo-German animosities in both countries 
it is refreshing to read the resolution submitted by the 
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Executive Council denouncing the mischief-making 
of those who seek to set the two countries by the 
ears. It is quite true, as anyone who has lived in 
Berlin knows very well, that there is a large section 
of German opinion, not confined to the school of 
Pan-Germanism, which has little love for this country, 
and it finds countenance in the busy irrepres- 
sibility of the Emperor and the professional interest 
of the mess-room, the chair, and the administrative 
offices. But Englishmen are apt to forget that 
between those classes and the German people at large 
there exists such a divorce as is unknown in this 
country, where society is less categorical and more 
fluid and public opinion can be brought to bear with 
considerable directness upon the powers that be. It isa 
distinction to be borne in mind, and we see no occasion 
to believe that the sentiments of the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Germany are friendly to this country. We 
shall make the pacific task of the German Social 
Democrats easier if we preserve a dignified restraint 
towards such outbursts of malevolence as are brought 
somewhat, industriously to our ears by the foreign 
correspondents of our newspapers. 





THE PROBLEM OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


HERE is a well-known old story of Hans Ander- 
sen’s, of the Emperor who was beguiled by three 
merchants into paying immense sums for a magnificent 
suit of clothes which had no real existence. The adroit 
adventurers required from the monarch all kinds of 
rich and precious materials; they went through an 
elaborate parade of cutting out, stitching, and fitting 
on the robes, and baffled all scepticism by the simple 
device of saying that anyone who could not see the 
clothes was thereby proved to be of deficient intellect. At 
last the shivering Emperor paraded in public, in the non- 
existent suit, and the eyes of the onlookers were opened 
by the innocent remark of alittle child to the effect that 
the Emperor had nothing on. 

This allegory is capable of a melancholy application 
to the condition of classical education at the present 
day ; the public-schools profess to educate and equip the 
average boy witha fine intellectual panoply ; the materials 
employed are of the richest and most expensive ; there is 
an immense parade of snipping and measuring ; and 
when the victim of the whole business at last appears in 
public, a simple spectator discovers that, wherever the 
clothes may be, they are certainly not on the person of 
the young gentleman who has been so solemnly 
habited ; we are entreated to believe that he is magni- 
ficently apparelled, and we are warned that the fault is 
ours if we do not perceive that it is the case; and 
meanwhile the object of so much tender care shivers 
and shakes in the winds of heaven. 

I propose, in the present article, to confine myself 
strictly to the consideration of the case of the average 
boy, by which I mean the boy of ordinary intelligence 
and attainments, without any special literary or 
linguistic ability. The case of the boy of special 
ability stands on a different footing altogether ; and 
there is much to be said in favour of retaining classics 
as a medium of education in such cases. 

But when the average boy goes out into the world, 
after an elaborate classical education, he is generally 
aware in a melancholy way that he knows nothing that 


is of any practical use; the grateful parent, who sees 
that his boy has been turned out a very good sort of 
fellow, perhaps grumbles a little, but, realising that 
most boys are in very much the same condition, he 
meekly acquiesces, andhas the boy prepared for prac- 
tical life. If he formulates his objections, and says 
that the boy has no useful accomplishments, that he 
knows neither French nor German, that he cannot cal- 
culate accurately or rapidly, that he does not even 
write a good hand, he is sternly rebuked by educational 
doctrinaires for taking a utilitarian view of the matter. 
He is told that it is not the business of education to 
fit a boy directly for the work of life, but that the aim 
has been to make a perfect instrument of the boy’s 
mind, and to imbue it with the best literary culture. 
If he complains that the boy’s mind does not appear 
to be particularly vigorous, that he has no intellectual 
tastes, and that he does not even recur for pleasure 
to the classical books over which so many years have 
been spent, nor indeed to any books at all, he is told 
that the boy would have been in a still more deplorable 
condition if he had not been thus fortified and trained. 
It is, of course, possible that theoretical educators of 
the classical type may be right, and that boys are 
rescued from barbarism by the process ; but the intel- 
lectual condition of the average boy is so negative, 
that it would seem at all events justifiable to try more 
experiments. One who like myself has had twenty 
years experience of teaching in a classical school ; who 
began to teach with a firm beliefin the virtue of the 
classics, and who has sadly convinced himself by 
observation that we are on the wrong tack altogether, 
may, perhaps, be allowed to offer some observations 
on the subject. I do not think that I am exaggerating 
when I say that a very large percentage, both of boys 
and parents of boys who have received an elaborate 
classical education are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
results ; and I also believe that the only people who 
are satisfied with the system are a certain proportion 
of those who administer it, and whose evidence is, 
therefore, likely to be prejudiced. 

My own conclusions are two-fold. I believe in 
the first place that the present methods of classical 
education are entirely unsatisfactory ; and further, I 
believe that the system itself is radically wrong. 

I will take the methods first. The same methods 
are employed in teaching classics that were in use two 
centuries ago, when classics practically held the entire 
field ; relentless accuracy is the one thing that is aimed 
at; there is an immense amount of elaborate grammar 
taught ; boys are required to master long lists of rare 
and anomalous forms and uncommon constructions ; 
they are made to write elaborate compositions, both in 
prose and verse, in two dead languages. They read 
classical books in minute portions, discussing them 
word by word. What is the result? The boys get no 
mastery either of Latin or Greek ; they get no vocabu- 
lary ; they never arrive at appreciating either Latin or 
Greek as literature ; they are made to spend all their 
time among minute details and subtle usages. Of 
course, theoretically, the system is a good one, 
but if such an education were to be perfected, 
it would take many more years to complete 
than a boy can give; it is aimed at giving 
boys not a literary knowledge of the classics but a 
professorial knowledge. To teach ordinary boys, 
for instance, to write Latin sapphics, and to initiate 
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them into the varieties of the Horatian casura, seems 
to me an almost incredibly grotesque proceeding. 

If one desired to teach a boy a language in a com- 
monsense and businesslike way, one would teach him 
just enough grammar to enable him to understand 
simple usages ; one would then push on with his read- 
ing, cover ground at all costs, try to give him a 
vocabulary, and make him compose simple prose. 
Most boys would soon, under such a system, begin to 
have the pleasure of feeling that they knew something 
of the language and could use it. 

Then, too, the situation is fearfully complicated by 
the fact that this minute process is going on in three 
languages simultaneously, in Greek, Latin, and 
French ; and then a whole crop of other subjects is 
being raised ; divinity, history, geography, science, 
mathematics of three kinds, all have to find a place. 

It would not be such a complete fiasco if the minds 
of boys trained on this system were accurate ; but they 
are not; everything is sacrificed to accuracy, and 
accuracy is not attained. 

The system of course dates from a time when 
books were few, when knowledge was not accessible, 
and when an accurate memory was the first requisite 
in a scholar; but now that books are numerous and 
inexpensive, this kind of mechanical accuracy is not 
needed to anything like the same extent, 

The only cure for the present state of affairs is 
both a simplification of subjects and a change of 
methods. If the mind of the directors of education 
is made up, and if classics are to form the staple of 
education, then let the other subjects be firmly dis- 
carded; and let the methods employed in the classics 
be literary methods and sensible methods. 

But this leads me on to my second conclusion, which 
is that the whole system is out of date; when the 
classical curriculum was first instituted there was 
very little else in the world to know. Science was 
non-existent, modern languages were not needed 
because Latin was the medium of official communica- 
tions all the world over; there was very little history 
written ; and there was no geography known. 

But nowadays rich literatures have arisen in many 
modern languages ; the field of science has become of 
vast proportions; it is possible to study the history 
of our own nation as well as that of other nations ; the 
world has been explored from end to end. It is surely 
fatuous to argue that a boy is well-educated to whom 
the whole of this vast treasure of knowledge and ex- 
perience is a sealed book, or that he is better educated 
by being acquainted with Herodotus’s speculations on 
the causes of the inundation of the Nile, with the 
romantic legends of Livy, with the history of the 
Peloponnesian war, with the mild philosophical specu- 
lations of Cicero, with the science of augury and 
divination, with the epigrammatic character-drawing 
of Tacitus, than if he knew something of our own 
statesmen and patriots, of the history and literature of 
other European nations, of the exploration of the 
world as it now is, of the political, social, and 
scientific ideas of the present day. 

I do not for a moment deny that the literature of 
the Greeks is a very noble thing, that the Athenian age 
is a deeply inspiring and stimulating picture of intel- 
lectual and political life, that Virgil is one of the great 
poets of the world, or that Horace is a master of crisp 
and graceful poetry. If the result of the classical 


education was to make boys aware of all this, it would 
not be thrown away. But the average boy has no 
conception whatever of the ideas that thrilled Greek 
social life ; he is unmoved by the statuesque beauty 
of Sophocles ; he has never learnt enough Latin to be 
able to see the perfect sweetness of the Virgilian 
hexameter, and yet he has been so rigidly kept to his 
classical subjects that he has had no time to master 
any of the modern subjects that have been heaped 
over his prostrate body. 

The first thing to realise is that the classics are a 
very hard subject and unsuited for boys except those 
of real literary and linguistic capacity. And the second 
thing to realise is that education is worthless unless 
boys and parents alike believe in its value, or, even if 
no practical accomplishments result, at all events 
believe in its fortifying effect. But at present both 
boys and parents are drearily cynical about the whole 
business ; and it must unhappily be confessed that they 
have a right to be cynical. 

The only cure, in my belief, for this deplorable 
state of things is, as I have said, an immediate simpli- 
fication of subjects. 

I should like to see the experiment tried of making 
French the linguistic staple of boys’ education. I 
should like them to be taught to write it simply and 
accurately, and to read it easily ; and I should be very 
careful to aim at cultivating the literary appreciation 
of boys by means of French. Of course if the rigid 
classicists say that this is impossible, and that French 
has no real literary quality, I can only suppose that 
the statement is based upon a profound ignorance of 
French literature. I do not myself believe that there 
is any language or literature from which literary effects 
of almost every kind can be so perfectly illustrated. 

Then I would teach the boys as thoroughly as | 
could the history of England in the last two centuries ; 
and the history of Europe, in less detail, for the same 
period. I should try to give them a very general idea 
of the course of history before that time, but only in 
the barest outline. 

I should teach them arithmetic very carefully, and 
see that every boy could calculate with rapidity and 
accuracy. 

I should try to give all boys, by popular lectures, some 
general conception of science ; and I should instruct 
them in the simple outlines of Biblical religion. 

I should also teach them in careful detail the 
geography of the world ; and I should make English a 
very important subject, trying to acquaint them, not 
philologically or grammatically but with a view to 
literary appreciation, with the masterpieces of English, 
and to train them to use their own language with ease 
and precision. 

I do not think thatthis would be animpossible curri- 
culum ; and I have no sort of doubt that a boy trained 
on these lines would have a very good chance of being 
a well-educated man; he would be well equipped for 
practical life ; he would have some intellectual interest ; 
he would have some idea of what was going on in his 
own land and in other countries ; and he would have 
never had any doubts as to the usefulness of what he 
was doing. 

I do not think that the scheme which I have traced is 
an unpractical scheme ; but from my experience of the 
educational theories in vogue among professional edu- 
cators, I fear I do not think it is likely to be adopted. 
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I will only add that looking back as I do over my 
professional experience, it is simply heart-breaking to 
think of the amount of labour and trouble spent on a 
system which I believe to be hollow at the core. I 
have seen hundreds of boys come to school, alert, viva- 
cious, ready to work, ready to be interested. I have 
seen them begin to realise, as the months go on, that 
the way is arduous and difficult, dull and unbusiness- 
like, and that it leads nowhere; I have seen them 
become cynical and sceptical about the whole business, 
until they reach the point of thinking that education is 
a disagreeable necessity, that nothing either useful or 
interesting is to be expected from it; and taking refuge 
in games and social life as the only things from which 
anything worth having results. 

I have spoken strongly and plainly in the above 
paper; but the situation is a desperate one; on the 
one side are arrayed authority, tradition, prestige, and 
prejudice ; the men who administer the system are 
serious, able, and conscientious; on the other side are 
arrayed dissatisfaction, disappointment, and conscious- 
ness of wasted power, of opportunities wantonly sacri- 
ficed, of faculties starved and blighted. Such a con- 
dition of things is ripe for revolution. The situation 
can yet be saved if those who are responsible for our 
secondary education will only look facts in the face 
and sacrifice a theoretical dignity for a practical effi- 
ciency. I am not here attacking the public-school 
system, which I believe to be a splendid training- 
ground for character, and to have incalculable advan- 
tages in being able to turn out sensible, conscientious, 
loyal, honourable young men; all the materials, indeed, 
for rational education, are ready to hand; and the one 
thing that is needed is to substitute an intelligent, 
reasonable, and common-sense system of intellectual 
education for the present dreary make-believe, which 
stunts and starves the growing intellect of hundreds 
of capable and intelligent English boys. 


A. C. BENson. 





PROGRESS OF THE REFORM METHOD OF 
TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


“So hatte ich das Franzésische und das Englishe 
gelernt, nur aus dem Gebrauch, ohne Regel und ohne 
Begriff. Ich behielt die Worte, ihre Bildungen und 
Umbildungen in Ohr und Sinn und bediente mich der 
Sprache mit Leichtigkeit zum Schreiben und Schwatzen.” 

Goethe—Aus meinem Leben. II. 6. 


WO years ago an appeal on behalf of the Reform 
or Direct Method of teaching modern languages 
was made by the present writer in the columns of this 
paper.* The large number of letters of inquiry received 
from schoolmasters in all parts of England testified to 
the interest taken in the subject. Since that time much 
progress has been made. It is gradually being recognised 
that the old grammar and translation method, however 
well adapted to the teaching of Latin and Greek, which 
can only be written and read, is not necessarily the best 
for French and German to a knowledge of which fluency 
of speech is indispensable. It is now generally conceded 
that the object of instruction in a living tongue is not 
that pupils may learn to translate fluently into English, 
but rather that they may approach as near as possible to 
the native’s command of the language. 
That very much still remains to be done in order to 
raise the teaching of modern languages in England to the 
standard long since attained in France and Germany 1s 





* See The Speaker of September 19, 1903. 


shown by the report of the University of London cn 
modern language teaching in London Secondary Schools 
written by Profesor Rippmann and Dr. Edwards and 
published by the London County Council. The inspectors 
lay stress on the fact that many teachers appear to have 
neglected the study of recent developments in the theory 
and practice of modern language teaching. They complain 
that strange combinations of old and ill-assimilated new 
methods were too often put forward as reform work, while 
the principles underlying all recent progress were in- 
differently understood. The teaching of French and Ger- 
man is still often left to form masters “who would them- 
selves frankly confess that their qualifications were very 
slight.” In some schools the lowest classes are entrusted 
to young untrained teachers, who have little French and 
less method, and “ very distressing teaching was witnessed 
in consequence.” 

But the most striking passages in the report are those 
which describe the French and German pronunciation of 
scme of the schools visited. In French the front rounded 
vowels of pu, peu, and peur are seldom taught and still more 
rarely acquired.t No difference is made between vu and 
vous, or vu is pronounced like “view.” The nasal vowels 
are generally neglected; bonne is hardly made to differ 
from bon, unless it be to rhyme donne with “bun,” or to 
give the ng sound to bon. The consonants fare no better. 
There is no attempt to teach difficult new sounds, such s 
the  mouillée in agneau or the consonant after the Z of 
lui, which is made to sound like Zouis.t 

The German pronunciation is equally extraordinary. 
Important new sounds, such as those of ick and ach are 
rarely insisted upon, the usual English approximation of 
ish, 1k, and ak being complacently accepted. The letters 
v7, w, s, and z are frequently given their English value 
instead of f, v, 2, and ¢s. Im spite, however, of these 
defects in method and pronunciation, the inspectors cor- 
dially recognise that a considerable amount of good work 
is being done, and the eager desire for improvement 
shown by many principals and teachers leads them to ex- 
press a hope “that the serious study of modern languages 
is about to assume the important place in the English 
school curriculum which it certainly deserves.” 

In Germany this position has long since been at- 
tained, and the contrast between the retrograde condition 
of modern language teaching above described and the 
general efficiency observable in the German secondary 
schools cannot but be humiliating to our national pride. 

Armed with the permission of the Prussian Minister 
of Education, I have devoted the last few weeks to a 
study of the modern language teaching in German Gym- 
nasien and Realschulen. 

Prussian secondary schools can be roughly divided into 
three classes: First, the old Gymnasien, in which the 
education corresponds more or less to the classical sides 
of our public schools, the subjects consisting of Latin 
and Greek, German, science, and, generally speaking, 
English in the northern and French in the southern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. Secondly, the Realgymnasien, 
where Latin remains but Greek is not taught, and, conse- 
quently, more time is left for science and modern lan- 
guages. Thirdly, the Oberrealschulen, where both Latin 
and Greek are excluded and the principal subjects are 
German history and literature, French, English, mathe 
matics. science, and geography. : 

The Abiturienten, or finishing examination, held in 
all three classes of schools gives the right of admission 
to the Universities, though medical and law students are 
obliged to pass in Latin, and candidates for holy orders 
in both Greek and Latin before they can enter their 
respective professions. These schools all contain nine 
forms and provide a full nine vears’ course. The names 
of the classes beginning from the top are: Ober and 
Unter-Prima, Ober and Unter-Secunda. Ober and Unter- 
Tertia. Quarta, Quinta, and Sexta. Boys enter at the 
age of nine, and if they are industrious and obtain their 


+ For instruction as to the formation of these sounds see 
The Speaker of September 19, 1903, page 568. 
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promotion regularly at the end of each year they can 
pass their Reifeprufung or Abiturientenexamen at the age 
of eighteen, and then go to the University. Those who 
have been through the six lower forms obtain the privilege 
of serving only one year in the army instead of two in the 
infantry and three in the cavalry. The majority of pupils 
Jeave when they have reached this standard, and this 
accounts for the fact that in a number of the smaller 
towns the three upper classes do not exist. Im this case 
the schools are known as Progymnasien, Realprogym- 
nasien, and Realschulen respectively to distinguish them 
from the complete Gymnasien, Rosle vemesitn, and Ober- 
realschulen. \t is therefore necessary for a boy who has 
passed through one of these smaller schools and who 
desires to complete his education to move for the last 
three years of his career to a town possessing one of the 
larger inst’tutions. 

Of the three types of schools the Real and Ober- 
realschulen are perhaps the most interesting to English- 
men'on account of their novelty. Few, if any, English 
public schools have been bold enough to imitate their 
example, throw off the thraldom of classical tradition, 
and exclude Latin as well as Greek from the curriculum 
of their modern sides. 

The Oberrealschule, in Marburg, in the province of 
Hessen-Nassau, may be taken as typical of its Kind. 
Situated in a town of twenty thousand inhabitants, it now 
contains 450 boys, drawn almost entirely from the town 
itself and the surrounding villages. The annual school 
fee of £6 10s. is within the reach of all but the very 
poorest, but if the authorities are satisfied that a boy’s 
parents are unable to afford this sum the fee is reduced 
or even remitted altogether. As Marburg also possesses 
a classical Gymnasium for boys and a high school for 
girls, there is no lack of provision for secondary educa- 
tion. Owing to the courtesy of the head master, Dr. 
Knabe, who is well known as an authority on German 
education, I was permitted to spend a week at the Ober- 
realschule and listen to any lessons that I pleased. I 
attended the French and English classes from the bottom 
to the top of the school. French is begun in the lowest 
form, and six hours a week are devoted to it during the 
first five years. In Untersecunda the number of ‘hours is 
reduced to five, and in the three higher forms to four. 
The boys have already learnt French for three years 
before English, the second foreign language, is com- 
menced in Untertertia. In this class five hours and in 
the forms above four hours weeklv are allotted to it. 

Reform methods are adopted throughout, and English 
ot French is almost exclusively spoken. The pupils are 
carefully instructed in the organic formation of the new 
sounds and learn to speak and read the foreign languages 
in the same way that they learn to speak or read their 
mother tongue. The French and English teachers are 
trained specialists who not only pronounce these languages 
accurately themselves but also know how to impart their 
pronunciation to others. In English, difficult sounds, such 
as th, r, and w had been acquired by almost every pupil. 
I had the privilege of giving the boys in Untersecunda 
(average age sixteen to twenty-one) an address on “ Our 
Public Schools.” The English essays which they after- 
wards wrote on the same subject proved that they had 
perfectly understood everything that had been said. Con- 
sidering that this form had only been learning English for 
two years, their performance was quite remarkable. The 
reading of Shakespeare in Obersecunda (average age 
17-82) would compare very favourably with that of an 
English fifth form. I was invited to give the two top 
classes a lecture on “ The Tariff Reform Movement,” and 
the discussion in English which followed would certainly 
have done credit to many a college debating society at 
Oxford or Cambridge. English essays on the following 
subjects among others have been written by these forms 
during the past year: (1) “ History of the English drama 
up to the time of Shakespeare” ; (2) “ The foreign elements 
in the English language”; (3) “ Macbeth”; (4) “ What 
reasons satisfy Macaulay that it is the duty of the State to 
educate the people?” It is evident that these boys have 
acquired the foreign languages in such a way that they are 


able not only to express themselves in speech and writing 
but also to intelligently appreciate the life and literature 
of France and England, and thereby obtain a culture cer- 
tainly not less humanising than that of Latin and Greek. 
This two-fold aim of literary culture and practical effi- 
ciency is continually kept in view. The real is not unduly 
emphasised at the expense of the ideal, and modern lan- 
guages are not regarded merely as a convenient means of 
raising a boy’s prospective wages. The pupils are initiated 
into a sympathetic understanding of foreign modes of 
thought and a just appreciation of the spirit and work of 
those great peoples who are fellow workers with themselves 
in this vast field of European civilisaton. 

The educational possibilities of modern languages are 
beginning to be realised in England no less than in Ger- 
many. Similar results are already being obtained on this 
side of the Channel. The aims of the reformers are no 
longer underrated and misrepresented. The work of Ripp- 
mann and E. R. Edwards in London, of Breul and von 
Gleyne at Cambridge, of Berthon at Oxford, of Miss Birley 
at Winchester, of Andrews at Bolton, of Brigstocke at Berk- 
hamsted and many others too numerous to mention is 
gradually being appreciated at its true value. These 
teachers have shown that modern languages are capable 
of being turned into efficient instruments of a liberal edie 
cation, and that French and German scholars can train, no 
less than their classical colleagues, keen observers, accu- 
rate investigators, and independent thinkers. The Reform 
Movement has taken root. “This was sometime a para- 
dox, but now the time gives it proof.” 

. D. L. Savory. 





WORKING MEN’S COLLEGES. 


UCH scorn was cast upon Maurice and his friends 
when, in the early fifties, they founded the 
Working Men’s College. Since then the general attitude 
towards such enterprises has been less contemptuous, but 
it has not yet passed beyond the stage of indifference. 
Some small progress has been made. We have a society 
for the Higher Education of Working Men; Toynbee Hall 
has instituted a system of regular classes and lectures; 
Morley College, developed in the eighties out of the 
weekly scientific lectures given at a “ temperance” music 
hall; and, of late years, Ruskin Hall has been founded at 
Oxford in the hope of bringing a few exceptional working 
men within reach of University teaching. But these small 
beginnings have as yet attained but little public recogni- 
tion,‘ 

Sir William Anson’s interesting speech last Tuesday, 
at the annual opening ceremony at Morley College, is a 
hopeful sign. No man of first-rate University position 
thinks that some degree of general culture is the 
monopoly of any class. ‘lhat in itself is a great gain; but 
energy and courage are still needed if practical results 
are to follow. For the plain fact is that the English 
public does not believe in culture ; and progress can only 
be made if those who are placed in authority will go a 
good deal further than the majority of the people are 
prepared to drive them. This, however, is frequently 
done. A Member of Parliament recently held up 
to ridicule the grant (an absurdly meagre one) now 
made to the British School at Athens, “whatever that 
may be.” But it may be safely said that the grant will 
continue; we hope a Liberal Government will increase 
it And such enlightened anticipation of the growth of 
the public mind may well be applied to a work so impor- 
tant as that to which Sir William Anson referred. It is a 
work which deserves more support than it has hitherto 
received from the State and the municipality. 

Morley College (and the same. with a few variations, 
may be said of the similar institutions mentioned above) 
aims at meeting the wants of those who care for study 
for its own sake. It provides them with lectures and 
classes in languages, literature, history, economics, law: 
in mathematics and the various branches of natural 
science; in music. drawing. carving, and clay-modelling. 
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A fair proportion of the teachers are volunteers. The 
students number some 600—the men for the most part 
artisans, mechanics, warehousemen, and the like; the 
women, skilled manual workers, shop assistants, or girls 
living at home; there is a considerable sprinkling of 
typists, clerks, etc., of both sexes. It may easily be ima- 
gined what it means to such students, coming from homes 
where there is little accommodation and probably no 
sympathy, to have opportunities of pursuing their favourite 
study, of reading in quiet, and of intercourse, by means 
of clubs, societies, or casual conversation in the Common 
Room, with those of like tastes and aspirations. Nor 
should the advantages offered to the teacher be forgotten. 
Scores of University men, after enjoying opportunities 
which many a poor man is enlightened enough to envy, 
come to London every year with a vague desire to know 
something of the life of their less fortunate fellow-citizens. 
Many of them visit a settlement, but leave it after a time 
in disappointment. There are opportunities of talk, but 
nothing much to talk about; they find the men of their 
own class the pleasantest to get on with; the settlement 
atmosphere disagrees with them. These men, if they 
gave an evening a week to teaching a small gathering of 
working people, would find the means of useful and plea- 
surable intercourse in a common ground of intellectual 
interest. 

As things stand, colleges such as these are crippled ; 
partly, indeed, by want of some united organisation, which 
would enable them to make more economical use of their 
equipment and lecturing resources ; but mainly by the lack 
of funds. The London County Council has now a great 
opportunity before it. Under the late Technical Educa- 
tion Board it was natural that its grants should be limited 
to a single branch of education. Those grants have en- 
abled the polytechnics to take the notable position in Lon- 
don life which they now occupy; the position, however, 
not of working men’s colleges, but of admirably equipped 
technical institutions, with numbers too large for much of 
the college feeling, with comparatively high fees, and at- 
tended by students drawn mainly from the clerk rather 
than the artisan class. The responsibility of the London 
County Council has now become a far wider one. Under 
the Act of 1903 the whole of London education, higher 
as well as lower, general as well as technical, has been 
brought within its province. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the present majority on the Education Com- 
mittee will take the course dictated by a high civic 
patriotism and put within the reach of every Londoner 
who desires it not merely technical training—which can 
very well take care of itself—but a chance of sharing, as 
far as his daily labour allows, in the great inheritance of 
knowledge. 





LITERATURE AND WRITING. 


N the new volume of Stevenson’s essays, called 
The Art of Writing (Chatto and Windus), there 

is one On Some Technical Elements of Style in Litera 
ture, which has aroused a rather strange discussion. The 
essay is not one of the writer’s best. It is not thought out 
very far, nor is it very well arranged; and most of the 
statements in it, though true, are obvious. But the 
section most full of obvious truths is that which he calls 
The contents of the phrase, and in which he shows, by 
means of some well-known examples, that great writers in 
prose, as well as in verse, heighten the effect of their 
meaning with recurring arrangements of vowels and con- 
sonants. This practice is so notorious that it sets one 
wondering why Stevenson contented himself with merely 
proving its existence. If he had tried to show why 
certain recurring arrangements of vowels and consonants 
produce certain effects on the mind and ear, and how the 
involuntary suggestion of those arrangements guides a 
writer in his choice of words, he would have found a task 
worthy of his powers. Yet it appears that he was right 
to take so much pains about the statement of a plain 
fact; for that fact has been denied with so much heat 
that it is clearly a dangerous and novel theory to many 


people who are enough of readers to take some interest in 
theories of literary composition. Literature, they hold, is 
the expression of thought. A writer's one business is to 
know what he has to say, to have his thoughts quite clear 
in his mind, and then to put them into the words which 
language has provided for the expression of thought. 
Every word has its own meaning, and there are words for 
all a writer’s thoughts. His task, therefore, is to give the 
words which most exactly and concisely express his 
thoughts; and when ne has done that he has done all 
that is required of him. Alliteration and all other 
appeals to the ear are but superfluous ornaments, and 
usually tricks by which a writer hopes to conceal the 
poverty of his meaning. 

This theory of literature would be quite sound, and 
everyone would be able to learn to write well by means 
of it, if literature were what that theory assumes it to be, 
merely the expression of thought. But the fact that no 
one ever learnt to produce literature by means of that 
theory, and that poetry, the highest form of literature, 
confutes it at every turn, is a clear proof that literature is 
not what the theory assumes it tobe. Literature, in fact, 
is not merely the expression of thought. It is the simul- 
taneous expression of thought and emotion in words. And 
it is the admixture of emotion with thought which turns 
writing into literature, and which has produced all the arts 
and graces which formally distinguish literature from 
mere writing. 

Words, however, are commonly used for the expres- 
sion of thought without emotion, and they are quite 
adequate for that purpose. The theory of literature given 
a few sentences back applies perfectly to the statement of 
a syllogism in a handbook of logic or to the notice of a 
wedding in the Morning Post. No kind of emotion 
whatever is expressed in the notice or in the syllogism ; 
and they can therefore be quite easily and exactly put 
into words; but they are not literature. Introduce any 
kind of emotion into them, however, feel any fear of death 
when you start upon the syllogism that all men are mortal, 
and you will find that the syllogism does not express your 
feelings though it may express your thought. You will 
also find if you try to express your feelings by those simple 
means which were adequate to express your thought that 
they have suddenly become inadequate; in fact, that 
words will express cool thoughts without difficulty but 


that they will not so express warm passions. 
Words, in fact, whatever their origin may have 
been, are now the instruments of pure _ thought. 


When we talk we supplement them, for the expression of 
our emotions, with gestures, looks, and the varying sounds 
of the voice. For instance, a notice that trespassers will 
be prosecuted is an unemotional statement of something 
which a landowner hopes will be believed. But it does 
not express his feelings, if he happens to be a passionate 
man with a strong sense of his rights, when he sees some- 
one trespassing in his preserves. Then he supplements 
his cold print with furious shouts and gestures and 
those words which have become the conventional counters 
not of thought but of passion. Literature, however, has 
to express emotion by means of the printed word alone. 
It has no conventional counters of passion, except the 
note of admiration, which in itself is a confession that 
the writer is at a loss for words. You cannot swear at the 
Government in a leading article—at least, if you do you 
are not playing the game of literature—and so you have 


to fall back upon literary artifices to express your indigna- 


tion. In fact, no emotion can be expressed in print with- 
out literary artifice of some kind, and the simultaneous 
expression of emotion and thought is the sole justification 
of all literary artifice and the key to all the secrets of 
style. It may seem strange, on first thoughts, but it is a 
patent fact that the more emotional literature becomes 
the more it depends on literary artifice. Poetry is the most 
emotional form of literature, and also the most artificial. 
It is, in fact, a convention devised to give an emotional 
power to words; and poetry is not more full of literary 
artifice than prose merely in its rhymes and its metre. It 
is also more full of those recurrent arrangements of 
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vowels and consonants of which Stevenson wrote ; and the 
more purely natural, the more lyrical, poetry becomes, the 
more it uses all kinds cf literary artifice. We cannot 
say why rhythms and recurring vowels and consonants ex- 
press our emotions ; but we know for certain that they do; 
just as the regular arrangement of sounds in music ex- 
presses our emotions and also the regular balance of 
form and colours in pictures. And it is the expression of 
emotion by these means, combined with the expression of 
thought by means of the ordinary use of words, that consti- 
tutes the problem of literature. The more perfect the 
balance of thought and emotion, and the greater the in- 
tensity of each, the finer is the literature which results. 
This balance and intensity are most perfect in epic and 
poetic tragedy, and these are our highest forms of litera- 
ture. The novel is lower, because in the novel thought 
necessarily overbalances emotion, since the prose medium 
of the novel is not so well fitted for the expression of emo- 
tion as the verse of epic or tragedy. The lyric is usually 
lower because its emotion overbalances its thought. Emo- 
tion is generally short in its duration ; thought, if it be to 
any purpose, is usually long. So there is not scope in 
the lyric for the expression of any elaborate process of 
thought: and what thought there is is only introduced to 
give weight to the emotion. Yet the greatest lyrics do 
contain profound thought, so quickened and compressed by 
passion that it can be revealed, as it were, by a flash of 
lightning. The poet’s power of expression, when thought and 
passion work in him with harmonious intensity, is so height- 
ened that he can say in a few lines of verse truths which 
another might express with less convincing power in a whole 
chapter of closely-written prose. For the great poet, by 
his very rhythm and the very sound of his words, quickens 
our minds to an apprehension as sudden as his own. His 
images persuade us as much by their music as by their 
intellectual aptness, and it is right that they should do so. 
For the music and movement of poetrv are the proof cf 
its inspiration, and when verse sings itself to us with a 
new tune we may take the excellence of its matter for 
granted. That matter may seem to be as old as poetry 
itself, yet if it is expressed in music we may be sure that 
it has been conceived afresh in the poet’s brain out of a 
new marriage of passionandthought. No man has ever yet 
got music out of words which meant nothing to him. Poe 
tried in Ulalume to make poetry out of the mere sound of 
words, and he failed utterly. That piece is a mere jingle 
no less inferior in music than in sense to one of Shelley’s 
lyrics. Before we can reach any true understanding of 
poetry, or, indeed, of any kind of literature, we must know 
that half the very meaning of poetry is in its sound and 
movement, and that the poet relies upon these to express 
all that passion which words, without rhythmical and har- 
monious arrangement. being merely intellectual counters, 
could not express at all. 

Thought, I have said, is usually long in its duration 
and emotion usually short. Yet in literature thought and 
emotion have to be expressed simultaneously ; and this is 
one main reason why literature is so difficult. It is also 
the reason why compression of meaning is one of the chief 
excellences in literature. For since thought by nature so 
much lags behind emotion, they cannot be simultaneously 
expressed unless the thought is quickened and concentrated 
so that it may not in its expression lengthen out bevond 
the emotion and grow cold for the want of its companion. 
In fact, the natural tendency cf thought and emotion 
working tegether is towards compression, and when the 
compression is successful, when no damage is done in the 
process to the clearness of the thought, and none to the 
fire of the passion, then we have those sudden glories of 
poetry that flash a new light upon the world. Take one 
of these and try to paraphrase it, and you will find that, 
even if you can get other words with exactly the same in- 
tellectual significance, yet the glory is departed, the re- 
velation has become a platitude; because, with its sound 
and rhythm, it has lost all its emotional significance. It 
is no longer passion and thought simultaneously expressed, 
but merely thought alone. That is to say. it is no longer 
literature. ‘A. CLuTTon-Brocx. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Bar higher education of women has long ago passed 

safely through its first, the moral, crisis; it is 
still struggling in the throes of its second, the financial. 
Most thinking people would now acknowledge unhesitat- 
ingly that University education for women is ‘useful and 
desirable, but it has not occurred to many of the rich that 
women’s colleges are sadly in need of funds. Quite re- 
cently Bedford College (now part of London University, 
and one of the oldest foundations for providing women with 
the means of pursuing their education beyond the school 
stage), and both the Cambridge colleges, Girton and Newn- 
ham, have been obliged to make public appeals for finan- 
cial help, while the Oxford colleges are in equal need of 
funds. Few people realise how entirely unendowed 
women’s colleges are. They have, as yet, sadly few bene- 
factors to remember in a bidding prayer, and they are so 
young that legacies from old students can but seldom 
reach their treasuries, even if their students, drawn as 
they mainly are from the professional classes and destined 
to earn their own living more or less adequately as 
teachers, were in a position to leave legacies to anyone. 
Girton College, which was opened with six students in 
1869 and now has room for 150, is appealing for help 
towards reducing its heavy building debt. A generous 
offer of £2,000 for this purpose has been made by a 
parent of one of the present students, on condition 
that an additional sum of £18,000 is raised before July, 
1907. The students’ fees are so calculated that the 
college is more than self-supporting if the buildings are 
provided, but on those buildings there is at present a debt 
of £40,000. If, however, the £20,000 is raised, the 
burden of interest entailed by this debt would have so much 
diminished that the annual surplus, together with the 
existing investments of the college, would soon suffice to 
pay off the whole amount. Girton would then be in a 
thoroughly satisfactory position and would be enabled to 
do much for the encouragement of research and for the 
provision of studentships and scholarships, which has 
hitherto been absolutely impossible. 

Few things are more necessary, in order to make 
women’s colleges really efficient as homes of learning 
as well as educational establishments, than some such 
provision for research. At present the woman who has 
finished her college course and who is without sufficient 
private means is absolutely debarred from research 
and is too often obliged to enter the teaching 
profession, or adopt some similar method of earning hei 
living, although all her tastes and abilities urge her to 
adopt the student’s life. The best ability is all too often 
wasted on thoroughly uncongenial work. This is not 
only a great privation to the individual student, but from 
the point of view of the world at large is a real waste 
of a peculiar gift. Newnham College is now appealing 
to those who are interested in education for funds with 
which to endow research fellowships. The need of some 
such endowment is, indeed, urgent. One of the great 
differences between the older foundations of the men’s 
colleges and the new women’s colleges is the presence 
of fellowships in the one and their all but entire absence 
in the other. At Newnham three fellowships have been 
temporarily maintained during the last four vears by 
means of subscriptions from a few friends, and the bene- 
ficial effect of their existence upon the college life has 
been clearly perceptible. Somerville College, Oxford, 
also has now one Research Fellow, whose annual emolu- 
ment is derived from the subscriptions of old students. 
But such methods of providing fellowships are pre- 
carious, temporary, and far from satisfactory. Newnham 
has received an offer from a generous donor to subscribe 
in proportion to the amount collected until the sum of 
£3,000 has been obtained, an amount that is sufficient 
to provide a single fellowship of £100 a year. Every 
friend of education will hope that the required sum. and 
more, may be obtained, for it is certainly impossible to 
overestimate the need of endowment for purposes of inde- 
pendent study, not only for those who mean to devote 
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their whole lives to research, but also for the college 
tutor, whose efficiency as a teacher is enormously increased 
if she is able to devote part of her time to such work. 
At present this is extremely difficult for her. To the 
honour of women’s colleges, their tutors are paid for their 
teaching at the accepted University rate, but the man or 
woman who has to live on tuition fees alone will be obliged 
to teach for a far greater number of hours in the day and 
days in the week than is at all conducive to really good 
teaching. Few realise how exhausting the work of teach- 
ing is, especially advanced teaching, such as is required 
from college tutors, and how necessary is abundant time 
for recuperation and, for the independent work which is 
essential if the teacher is to keep herself abreast of modern 
work on her subject. 

Nor are the Oxford colleges in any better position: 
indeed, the financial help they have received from the 
outside world is far less than that of their more favoured 
Cambridge sisters. Somerville has just built herself the 
library which for many years she has so sorely needed, and 
has built it mainly by the help of subscriptions from old 
students and other private friends of the college, while 
Newnham received hers from the generous hands of one 
donor. But Somerville’s building debt weighs heavily 
upon her, her scholarship endowments are far too slender, 
and her only fellowship, as has been said, is drawn pre- 
cariously from annual subscriptions. Moreover, every year 
the pressure on accommodation, both at Somerville 
College and at Lady Margaret Hall, increases steadily, 
and the question of enlargement will soon have to be faced 
again, though the heavy building debts of both make 
further development extremely difficult. Lady Margaret, 
moreover, is appealling for public help in order to provide 
a library, for at present books are scattered over three 
separate rooms, an arrangement the inconvenience of 
which can readily be appreciated. Of the two smaller 
halls, St. Hugh’s is without any endowment, and the 
scholarships so peculiarly necessary to halls which 
largely provide for students of slender means, are few 
and very small. 

Bedford College is in a still more serious predica- 
ment. Her lease will come to an end in a few years, the 
Portman Estate refuses to renew, and she is obliged to 
appeal to the public for a large sum of money with which 
to acquire the new site that has been selected, and to 
erect buildinys. Several large sums have been promised, 
and a fair amount has been raised, but the total imme- 
diately needed is large, and more still is desired, not only 
for land and buildings, but, if possible, also to form the 
nucleus of an endowment. It is, as will be seen, urgentlv 
necessary that the sum sufficient for site and buildings 
should be obtained without delay. 

Here, then, is an admirable opportunity for the 
benevolent rich. There are many wealthy women, whose 
sympathies should be awakened by the financial condition 
of the women’s colleges. Nor is it to women alone that 
we would appeal. Many a man’s college owes part of its 
wealth to some generous benefactress. Why should not 
some of those who have profited by the donations of 
women who loved learning in the past, show their grati- 
tude by helping to make it possible for women to love 
learning in the present ? 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGcHaM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 
FIND everywhere loud praises of the tact the 
King showed at Edinburgh and his success 
in checking the widespread discouragement among 
the Volunteers. A few words in season, a spirit of 
friendliness and comradeship, have done much, I am 
assured, to dispel the malaise of the Balfour-Forster 
rule. Thus does a King without direct constitutional 
power contrive to correct the blunders of Ministers. 
Much the same comment is made concerning King 


Edward’s marked attentions to ‘‘ C.-B.” at Marienbad. 
They have done a great deal to dispel the perplexities 
of the personal situation on the Liberal side and to 
make it clear where the King looks to find a successor 
to Mr. Balfour. Of course, such relationships confer 
no power, give no title. But when they fit in with the 
inner facts of a situation they smooth the working 
of the political machine and to some extent check the 
power of the social cabals, which of late have had far 
too much to do with the distribution of political authority 
in England. 


* * * * * 


As to the Liberal Premiership, it is no secret at 
all that the claims of the Leader in the Commons are 
now uncontested. No section serivusly disputes them. 
A year or so ago no such feeling existed, and, indeed, 
the Party was induced to look for another, and a very 
worthy solution, by the modest self-effacement of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. But it is seen now that 
no such sacrifice is required. The Ministry lies in 
ruins, overwhelmed with public and personal discredit. 
Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Mr. Balfour, the 
two chief surviving figures of the combination of 
1900, possesses any power of stimulating public 
opinion in his favour. The arrogant spirit of 
the war has died away, and the only man 
who had consistently represented the opposition to it, 
and on whom four-fifths of the work of criticism has 
fallen, has survived the foolish rancour of those 
times and the despicable acts by which Mr. Balfour 
endeavoured to prolong it. One knew how false the 
anti-‘‘C.-B.” movement was. The man who was 
supposed to have traduced the army was always 
popular with its best representatives ; and his person- 
ality, with its steadfastness, honourable simplicity of 
life, and remoteness from the vulgarly alluring side of 
English society, commanded in private the respect that 
the cowardice of party politicians denied to it in public, 
while the irrational mood generated by an unsuccess- 
ful and muddled war remained and sought scapegoats 
for the incapacity of its leaders. 


As for the Liberal Party, it has had no other 
figure consistently presented to it during the last five 
years as its champion against the powerful enemies 
that now lie at its feet. It could count on no other 
man for continuous service; in the absence of Lord 
Spencer in the Peers, and the sunken condition 
of the party in the Upper House, it had no other 
rallying figure; there was no other bond between 
the rank and file and the authoritative councils of 
Liberalism. “C.-B.” stood alone, because he was left 
alone, and every other candidate for the Premiership 
was disabled or disabled himself from the competition. 
He never sought the Leadership; it came to him 
through the voluntary withdrawal of the only other 
possible candidate. When it fell to him, there fell 
with it one of the hardest tasks that ever confronted 
an English statesman. No one who has not watched 
what ‘‘C.-B.” had to endure in the House of Com- 
mons at the hands of two of its most insolent speakers 
and from a section of his own friends and followers can 
understand what the ordeal was. He has come out 
from it with greatly enhanced powers and authority, 
and with the field clear of rivals for whose removal he 
has never raised a finger. 
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If anyone wants to know how thoroughly literary 
artistry can be divorced from serious political thinking, 
I should advise him to read the very interesting inter- 
view with Mr. Kipling which M. Huret publishes in the 
Figaro. 1 don’t think M. Huret wants to exalt himself 
in any way, but nothing is more amusing than to watch 
the contrast between his serious and acute political 
spirit and the childlike impulsiveness and compre- 
hensive ignorance of Mr. Kipling. Mr. Kipling is 
posed at every other question. He does not see 
the meaning of his own loose generalisations. Thus 
he says that the Anglo-French understanding grew 
out of our “‘vague sentiment of fear on the sub- 
ject of possible events in a certain part of Europe,” 
where ‘‘Czsarism ruled” and was becoming 
“menacing.” ‘So,” says the quick M. Huret, ‘it 
is against Germany that this alliance is directed.” 
And Mr. Kipling is silent. Inthe next breath he 
tells us that this formidable Germany is merely 
“medieval” and can never compete with England. 
America, too, isno rival. She thinks only of enriching 
herself. Reading such a revelation one is not surprised 
to find Imperialism in the dumps, for with its chief poet 
and literary force at all events it means merely uncritical 
race-vanity without a political idea. Imperialism, says 
Mr. Kipling, ‘‘ consists in replacing the prehistoric (!) 
ways of the Colonial Office by a system placing the 
colonies in constant and, so to speak, daily communi- 
cation with the Central Government” (with its ‘‘ pre- 
historic” ways). I should like to see the faces of Mr. 
Deakin, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Mr. Seddon when 
Mr. Kipling formulates his policy of adaily submarine 
service between their offices and Downing Street. If 
Mr. Kipling would learn how little call there is for such 
relations, and how Mr. Chamberlain himself has 
diminished the necessity for them, let him read the 
Commonwealth Act and the story of the debates and 
conferences between the late Colonial Secretary and 
the Australian delegates which accompanied it. 

* . * . * 

It is well worth the while of English observers to 
watch the continual decadence of the Nationalist 
Party in France. When I was last in the French 
Chamber two bulwarks of that party sat together on 
the same bench—M. Lasies and M. Syveton—worthy 
comrades in arms—Syveton burly, well-groomed, 
self-confident, and Lasies, small, wiry, nervous, 
egoistic, continually talking and _ interrupting. 
Syveton has gone; now his companion announces 
that he will not seek re-election ; the Nationalists, 
indeed, with all their power in the Paris Press, are quite 
broken. The reactionary parties, and the ‘ Pro- 
gressist ” Republican, having no further use for them 
after the failure of Boulangism and anti-Dreyfusism, 
have cooled to them; and the growing power of 
opportunist Socialism under Jaurés, and the advance 
of the peace movement and anti-militarism, have 
undermined their strength with the masses. Their 
last chance was the delation scandals. Now they will 


probably disappear or be absorbed by the Progressists 
or Clericals. 


+" a * se * 

Old comrades go down so thickly in the battle of 
life that one seems to be dwelling less in the land of 
the living than of the dead. My friend Louis Austin, 
who has left us, carries many memories with him. 
Few i‘ournalists wielded a more nimble, a more 


delicately pointed pen. He and I were two early 
recipients of the news of Mr. Gladstone’s intentions 
about Home Rule; and his defence of the policy of 
1886, contributed to many provincial papers, was one 
of the most skilful works in journalistic advocacy | 
have known. He spoke even better than he wrote ; 
all the arts of gentle compliment and not ungentle 
satire were his, and his grace of person and manner 
was a fit complement to his delicacy of phrasing. He 
was much the best after-dinner speaker of his time ; 
better, I always thought, than the late American 
Ambassador. A more incessant writer 1 never knew, 
yet he never lost dexterity of touch, finish in style. 
Fastidious and over wrought, he was extremely simple 
and affectionate at heart. He will be much missed. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
IRISH REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—That circumstances alter cases is a common 
maxim, but it is peculiarly applicable to Ireland at the 
present time ; entirely new conditions having been created, 
a new policy must consequently be evolved. The changed 
condition of the country is mainly due to the inauguration 
of Local Government and to the operations of the Land 
Act of 1903, which abolishes that great casus bell: dual 
ownership. Home Rule is a thing of the past. It only 
came into concrete existence under the two Gladstonian 
bills, and if any politician still wishes to be labelled as a 
fiome Ruler he must declare which of these bills he sup- 
ports. For they differed vitally in principle. 

The country having been educated to the management 
of its local affairs, and having by the successful working 
of the Local Government Act shown its fitness for more 
extended powers, it will be impossible to stop short at 
this point. Everything is leading up to a reform that will 
substitute for the inefficient and extravagant system known 
as Dublin Castle one which will insure that the affairs 
of Ireland shall be under the control of the representatives 
of the people. 

In the opinion of many the ideal solution of the pro- 
blem is the creation of an Irish Legislature, the relation 
ot which to the Imperial Parliament would be similar to 
that of the provincial legislative assemblies and executives 
of Canada to the Dominion Parliament. 

This conceded, the present divergence of views is 
less with regard to the end than to the means of its attain- 
ment. The Nationalist Party apparently see no difficulty 
in the immediate transition from a pure bureaucracy to 
full representative government, though they have never 
given any very clear indication as to the character of the 
measure they would support. We, on the contrary, hold 
that to be successful self government must be introduced 
in a tentative and gradual manner and must secure the 
support of all sections of the community. 

It has been the endeavour of the Irish Reform Asso- 
ciation to awaken public opinion to a sense of the grave 
evils that exist in connection with the present form of 
government in Ireland, rather than to insist upon any 
specific scheme to remedy them. 

Mr. Long stated at Belfast that it was the duty of 
the Government to hear grievances and complaints from 
whatever quarter they might come and to consider what 
was the best away to remove them. He went on to say 
that it was their duty with the aid of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment “ to redress every legitimate grievance of the existence 
of which they were aware, and to act fairly, impartially, and 
justly between all men, giving to no party an ascendency, 
to everybody justice and fair play.” Excellent principles, 
but we should like to have some evidence of their being 
put into practice. Is it no grievance that Ireland should 
be grossly over-taxed, and that she is subjected to the 
most extravagant form of government in Europe? Is it 
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no grievance that the representatives of the people are 
absolutely divorced from the administration of the country ? 
—but these things are mere details, unworthy, it would 
seem, of the consideration of British statesmen. 

As Unionists, we have no sympathy with the desire 
that the Irish Party should hold the balance of power in 
the House of Commons. We would have preferred an 
honest declaration from the Liberal Leader, such as has 
already been given by Mr. Balfour with respect to the 
Conservatives, that the Liberal Party was not for sale. 
Reforms which proceed from a desire to remedy great 
evils are much more likely to be characterised by righteous- 
ness and justice than measures which are forced upon a 
country by the exigencies of party politics. | Whenever 
Ireland speaks with a united voice the democracy of 
Great Britain will give a ready response to her appeal. 
Mr. Michael Davitt said the other day that in a few 
years the home government of Ireland would be an accom- 
plished fact ; if this be so, why not employ these few years 
us remedying, as far as possible, the most clamant evils, 
and in preparing all parts of the country for the extended 
powers which are to be the consummation of national! 
aspirations. Relationships between nations founded upon 
mutual respect and sympathetic consideration of divers 
requirements under collective necessities will be more 
lasting and beneficent than concessions wrung from an 
unwilling people upon the humiliating principle that the 
necessity of the one is the opportunity of the other. Let 
all these questions be approached upon the broad prin- 
ciple that the development of Irish Nationality must be 
within the sphere of the British Empire, and we shall 
find there will be but little difficulty in their solution. 

It is upon these safe and reasonable lines that the 
Irish Reform Association has endeavoured to proceed, 
and why its members should be assailed with such virulent 
abuse is hard to understand. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland and Mr. Michael Davitt have recently given us 
their candid opinions upon the Association; and the fact 
that these antagonistic representatives are so much in 
accord is evidence of our having struck a happy medium. 
I regret Mr. Davitt’s bad opinion, as it is doubtless an 
expression of honest conviction; Lord Ashbourne’s is only 
that of official Unionism and vested interests. 

We have never endeavoured to obtain any concession 
from the Nationalist Party. That party is complete in 
its organisation and absolutely definite in its aims. What 
we have endeavoured to do is to show to Unionists that 
Dublin Castle and its forty-one ‘boards is not an ideal 
form of government for a free people, and that within the 
last generation a new Ireland has been evolved, first by 
the destruction of the baneful Protestant ascendency, and 
secondly by the enfranchisement of the people. Disesta- 
blishment and the extension of the franchise, carried by 
the Liberal Government, and Local Government and the 
Land Purchase Act of 1903, carried by the Unionist 
Government, have been the main factors in establishing 
the new order. But whilst this great change has taken 
place in the country, the form of government remains un- 
changed, and Dublin Castle continues with all its anoma- 
lies, absurdities, and extravagances. I am in no wise dis- 
concerted at these facts being so little apprehended by 
Unionists ; everything must have a beginning, and we must 
always remember that the four great measures I have 
named were bitterly opposed by the Irish Unionists. This 
party has, however, one merit, and that is that they 
always accept a fait accompli. If, therefore, they are not 
likely to be active promoters of a self-governing policy, 
they will certainly make the best of it when once it is in- 
stituted. 

That there must be a reconstruction of legislative 
machinery in the near future is absolutely certain. The 
Imperial Parliament has confessedly broken down, and the 
country will never stand a continued record of sessions 
as barren as that which has just closed. Devolution is 
the obvious remedy, and the sooner we all try to come to 
an understanding as to the way in which this is to be 
accomplished the better for the country. 

In the mind of the ordinary British elector there are 


two great difficulties which stand in the way of this natu- 
ral and effective remedy. First, it has been drilled into 
him that any concession to Irish Nationality will be a 
danger to the Empire, as it will be used in a spirit of anta- 


gonism, with the ultimate aim of effecting a separation , 


between the two kingdoms. The second objection is that 
the Protestants of Ireland are strongly opposed to a 
National policy, and that he is bound to support his co- 
religionists. 

The first objection is purely hypothetical. If there were 
any party in an Irish Legislature supporting such a policy 
it would be a very small one, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive concitions under which it could give any practical 
effect to its aspiration. 

The second objection is based upon a fallacy which 
a certain section of the English Press maintains for its 
own objects, viz., that there are two Irelands, one Pro- 
testant and the other Catholic, one loyal and the other 
disloyal. I entirely repudiate this proposition; we have 
never had a religious division, except in the North; 
which bad example we do not desire to follow; and 
in any case we would much sooner trust our Catholic 
fellow-countrymen than be dependent upon the Protes- 
tants of another country. As for loyalty, to what are we 
to be loyal? If to Dublin Castle I am afraid a good 
many of us are rebels; but if to King Edward and his 
successors, loyalty to the Crown is one of the fundamental 
articles of the Irish Reform Association, and that this is 
in accord with Catholic principle is evidenced by the 
reception of the King by the Catholic Hierarchy and 
by the recently expressed opinions of the Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

Whilst we do not seek to influence, we cannot, of 
course, but regret the present attitude of the official 
Nationalist Party, which is very much that of a man who, 
when his creditor comes to pay him, first gives him a good 
thrashing and then takes the money by force. 

The present Government, by the change in the Vice- 
toyalty, by the appointment of Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
and by giving Mr. Wyndham a seat in the Cabinet, clearly 
indicated that they were anxious for England to liquidate 
her debt, and the sympathetic attitude of the King more 
than confirmed this belief. “The government of Ireland 
in accordance with Irish ideas” was honestly inaugurated, 
but the hostile attitude of the Nationalist Party gave the 
extremists their opportunity, and Mr. Wyndham succumbed 
ta Ulster bluster and the old gang of Official Unionism. 
The Government have lost their gpportunity, but the best 
elements of the Conservative party will support a Liberal 
Government when it takes up the abandoned policy. 

In the meantime we have Mr. Long as the champion 
of law and order in a practically crimeless country, learn- 
ing, let us hope, what Sir West Ridgeway says every other 
Chief and Under Secretary has learnt, that the simple 
solution of the Irish and Parliamentary difficulty is to let 
Irishmen manage their own affairs.—Yours, etc., 

LinpsEY TALBoT-CROSBIE. 

Ardfert Abbey, co. Kerry, September 13, 1905. 


THE CONGO CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—It is always pleasing to read the letter of a man 
professing impartiality describing “this Congo agitation’ 
as “born in envy nurtured on the bitter food of 
malice and evil-speaking.” :s 

The issue is, as Mr. Norman says, “very plain.” It 
is whether civilisation shall stand by while a whole people 
is being done to death by a clique of rubber speculators 
with a European monarch as managing director. 

For the rest Mr. Norman’s letter is simply not worth 
dealing with. 

His view of my book leaves me unaffected. The lead- 
ing organs of public opinion in England and in the United 
States have judged it. They have overlooked its imperfec- 
tions, and found truth stamped upon it. 

The fifth paragraph of Mr. Norman’s letter is ingeni- 
ous, but—just a little too obvious.—Yours, etc., 

E. D. MOREL. 

Hawarden, Chester, September 18, 1905. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 


NGLAND—unlike most other countries—has no 
systematised method of training architects. 
That English architecture has on the whole more than 
held its own in many branches of building points rather 
to the fact that we have good raw material and a 
capacity for picking up knowledge than to the 
efficiency of our educational methods. In former 
times apprenticeship was the accepted and practically 
the only way of learning architecture, and on the whole 
it was satisfactory. There was then some continuity 
of tradition, and design ran in well-worn grooves. 
Revivals, however, led to a breaking away from tradi- 
tion, and facilities of travel to a widening of the field 
of study. Apprenticeship is still the recognised way 
of entering the profession of an architect, but the 
student has now the advantage of being able to attend 
classes at architectural schools, although this atten- 
dance is not in any sense compulsory, and has 
no connection whatever with the work he is doing 
as an apprentice. Each school, too, has its own curri- 
culum, which, except in so far as it may be arranged 
with a view to the examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, has no very definite aim. It is 
evident that this want of system must lead to confusion 
and waste of effort. Both architects and students have 
felt for some time that this state of things is unsatis- 
factory, and on the initiative of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects a Board of Architectural Education 
has been formed to consider the whole matter. This 
board has drawn up a complete and uniform scheme of 
architectural education and has issued its report in the 
form of recommendations for general adoption by all 
those concerned in the education of architects. 

Setting aside details for the moment, the special 
point of importance in the report is the clear declara- 
tion of the principle that ‘‘ construction is the basis of 
architecture, and its correlative principle that architec- 
ture is the interpretation of construction into forms 
of wsthetic value.” It would seem hardly necessary 
to insist on a fact which has only to be stated for its 
soundness to be apparent; but it is just the neglect of 
this central fact which has been responsible for the 
chaotic and unsatisfactory condition of architectural 
education at the present time. 

The Board, besides laying down this principle, has 
also prepared a syllabus on broad, general lines. 
This syllabus ensures the training of pupils primarily 
in construction, which is defined as ‘‘ the composition 
of form and the uses of materials best adapted to 
meet a given problem without regard to distinctive 
styles,” the object of this system being to accustom 
the student to approach his art as a building art rather 
than as an exercise in sfyle. It is not proposed, 
however, that this study should ignore the existence of 
past work. The student is to be shown by analogous 
examples of old work—‘‘ classical, medizval, or other ” 


'—how similar problems have been met, ‘‘ and should 


be taught to understand that legitimate architectural 
form is the result of the application of the intelligence 
to actual specific problems.” History is to be taught 
rather as a record of building from seed to fruit than 


from the archzological standpoint. Stress, too, is laid 
on the fact that an architect’s building must not only 
be ‘‘ scientifically sound, but z«sthetically beautiful.” 
The syllabus, therefore, includes a complete teaching 
of all branches of construction, theoretical and prac- 
tical, and instruction, in workshop and laboratory, in 
the nature and limitations of all building materials and 
methods, as well as a training in the selection of form 
and the study of mass and proportion ; for the purpose 
of the latter study, drawing from the antique and the 
life are recommended. The course of instruction is for 
four years at least—two in the schools and two inan 
architect’s office ; the instruction in the schools to con- 
tinue during the two years spent in an architect’s 
office. At the end of the course a certificate is to be 
granted by the Board to the student, not by ex- 
amination but as evidence of proved capacity and 
progress during the whole course. 

It seems to me that here we have the outline of a 
system of teaching which should result in a rational 
and progressive architecture. The student is nolonger 
to be stifled by archeology, nor to study old buildings 
in order to store up a knowledge of features with a view 
to their reproduction in a more or less disguised form, 
but as records of building problems practically solved 
and zsthetically expressed. In approaching them from 
this point of view he gets at the very essence of archi- 
tecture, finds parallels for his own difficulties, and has 
before him as an example, the highest possible standard 
of building achievement. The scheme and syllabus 
also ensure to the student the inestimable advantage 
of continuous study on fixed lines, with a clear and 
definite aim. 

The success of the scheme naturally depends on the 
attitude towards it of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, practising architects generally, and of the 
existing training institutions. 

It is of the first importance that the Royal Institute 
should accept the scheme in its entirety. This would 
mean the abolition of its own examinations and the 
substitution for them of the board’s certificate. The 
fact that the conference of architects took place on the 
invitation of the institute is sufficient evidence of the 
interest of that body in the subject of education ; its 
acceptance of the board’s scheme and syllabus would 
relieve it from the somewhat anomalous position it now 
holds of being an examining but not a teaching body ; 
it would also, I believe, result in the attachment to 
itself of many architects who have hitherto held aloof 
for various reasons. The institute would then be 
representative not only in public estimation but in 
actual fact, and as future members of the Board of 
Architectural Education would be, for the most part, 
members of the institute, its influence on the education 
of architects would be incalculable. 

There is evidence that architects as a body will be 
more than ready to accept the scheme. In the Archi- 
tectural Review of October, November, and December 
of last year are interesting articles on architectural 
education, which very clearly show that the trend of 
opinion is similar to that expressed in the report of the 
board ; these articles, while differing in some respects, 
are at one in insisting on the importance of teaching 
architecture as the art of building. 

That the training institutions will give their 
adhesion may be conjectured from the interesting 
and sympathetic article in the University Review of 
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July last, contributed by Professor Reilly—Roscoe 
Professor of Architecture in the University of Liver- 
pool and himself one of the advisory members of the 
board. It is perhaps going too far to assume that 
Professor Reilly speaks for all the training institutions, 
but as the other advisory members represent the Royal 
Academy—Oxford and Cambridge Universities, London 
University, Board of Education, London County 
Council, University College, King’s College, Liverpool 
and Manchester Universities, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Dublin, University College (Cardiff), and the Architec- 
tural Association Day School—it may, I think, be 
fairly inferred that they, at any rate, concur in the con- 
clusions arrived at by the board. This agreement is, 
of course, of the greatest importance, as it is more 
than half the battle to have the teachers of architecture 
in agreement. 

Professor Reilly himself gives a whole-hearted ap- 
proval to the scheme; in fact his article goes even 
further than the suggestions of the board. He makes 
a strong appeal for the recognition of the Universities 
as the natural centres in which schools of architecture 
should be placed, so that architectural students may 
have the same advantages of intercourse as other 
technical students enjoy. This intercourse is certainly 
most valuable, and it is one of the weaknesses of our 
present system—or want of system —that pupils, 
except in unusually favourable circumstances, are 
necessarily isolated and have little or no opportunities 
of sharpening their minds by contact with others. 
They would get this intercourse in the schools, 
but it would not, of course, be so wide as 
at a University, where all kinds of pursuits 
are being followed. He points out that this is 
customary in America with good results, and further 
pleads that architecture should be included in the 
recognised course at Oxford and Cambridge as well as 
at the newer Universities. It seems to me that the 
difficulty of realising this valuable idea completely is in 
the first place one of time, and, secondly, that the 
training would be wholly academic unless another two 
or three years’ pupilage in an architect’s office is con- 
templated, in which case the whole course would be 
some seven or eight years; not too long, perhaps, for 
a thorough training, but longer than most students 
could afford. In any case the period of work in an 
architect’s office is too valuable to be omitted or cur- 
tailed. Contact with actual building operations and 
association with an architect engaged in directing them 
introduce a valuable element in a student’s training. 
Institution training, however good, is not sufficient. 
The personal influence of an architect actually in touch 
with the difficulties and problems of his calling would 
counteract the rigidity of the training of the schools 
and would give to it all an air of reality. It is just that 
personal element which is of value, and for which there 
is no adequate substitute. The bond may be a loose 
one, but without this association the student would 
lose a most valuable influence, and it is perhaps with 
a view to the introduction of this element that Pro- 
fessor Reilly makes a point of the teachers in the 
schools being practising architects. I fear this would 
be found to be unworkable. An architect would not 
be able to devote the time to systematic teaching ; 
either his work or his teaching would suffer. It 
would no doubt be advantageous for architects to 
visit schools, give lectures, and in one way and 


another keep in touch with the teaching; but the 
time which the student is to pass in an architect’s office 
ought to afford plenty of opportunities for the study, 
under his guidance, of the buildings he is erecting, and 
it will be during this time that he will shed any 
pedantic or doctrinaire views which he may have 
formed during the early part of his course. Naturally, 
if architects can be found who are able to devote their 
time to teaching in the schools so much the better, but 
it does not seem to me to be in any way essential. 

I have tried to show that, given the acceptance by 
those concerned in the education of architects of the 
scheme and syllabus drawn up by a Board of Architec- 
tural Education, we are in a fair way of getting 
a good rational and progressive architecture. But 
the education of the architect is only one side 
of the matter. We may turn out annually 
any number of well-equipped men capable of 
doing excellent work, but unless opportunities offer 
for the exercise of their abilities their training will 
have no effect on modern building. An architect—un- 
like a painter or sculptor—cannot give expression to 
his ideas for exhibition as a proof of his talents; the 
public must co-operate with him, and I doubt if there 
was ever a public so indifferent to architecture as is 
the public of to-day. There are, of course, many 
people who are learned in the archeology of architec- 
ture, but they, unfortunately and with the best inten- 
tions, simply hold the hands of the clock, and really 
influence architecture more adversely than the 
completely indifferent. There are, too, many who 
take a thoroughly intelligent interest in archi- 
tecture, but it is not, I think, overstating 
the case to say that the great bulk of the 
public is absolutely indifferent. Painting and music 
appeal to a much wider circle, and in both these 
arts there is a standard of criticism ; in architecture 
there is none. People believe, or affect to believe, that 
architecture is too difficult for them to understand— 
perhaps this is the evil legacy left by style revivals— 
everybody is interested in duz/ding, no one is afraid to 
say that it is good or bad, and if they can only be 
taught that architecture is fine, sound, intelligent 
building and not a matter of tabulated s/y/es, they will, 
we may hope, be interested and not afraid to show 


their interest. Ernest NEWTON 





PLATO SENTIMENTALISED. 

THe Mytus oF Prato. Translated, with introductory and 
other observations, by J. A. Stewart, M.A., etc. Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. 14s. 1905. 

To an ardent Platonist the appearance of any new book 

on Plato is, at the present time, something of an event. 

To say that Platonic criticism is in a state of transition 

would be a compliment. It is in a state of hopeless con- 

fusion. An impartial survey of the recent literature leads 
one gently but irresistibly to the conclusion that Plato was 

a fascinating writer who unfortunately omitted to say 

what he meant. Of course, each commentator in turn 

for a hundred years has pretended to be in the secret; 
but the pretence is wearing very thin, and those who, with- 
out being compelled either to learn or teach Greek philo- 

sophy, have managed to retain their interest through a 

long course of Zellerian romance or the application of 

Mill’s Logic to the Ideal Theory by Dr. Jackson, will turn 

the pages of a new work with an anxious hope that here, 

at last, they may find the clue to the labyrinth. 
Professor Stewart, it is to be feared, will disappoint 
them. The first few pages of his stout volume are 
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enough to show that there is nothing really new here. 
For all their vagaries the latter-day commentators have 
had at least one tendency in common—the tendency, 
namely, to find in Plato’s works a positive meaning, strict 
logic, common sense, a philosophy that can be made in- 
telligible to modern minds; the tendency to distrust all 
interpretations that presuppose mysticism, sentimentalism, 
and deliberate vagueness. Dr. Jackson’s constructions 
have this merit at least, and Paul Natorp’s Platos 
Ideenlehre—doubtless the best recent book—is conceived 
in this spirit throughout. 

From this point of view Professor Stewart is a re- 
actionary. His main thesis is that Plato used myth as the 
appropriate organon for a distinct branch of philosophy. 
The myths are to be taken “as representing, in the action 
of the Platonic Drama, natural products of that dream- 
world consciousness which encompasses the field of ordi- 
nary wide-awake consciousness” (p. 20). They are 

“ intended to regulate transcendental feeling ” [otherwise, the 
primal, original emotions] “by setting forth the @ priori 
conditions of conduct and knowledge—that is, (1) by repre- 
seuting certain ideals or presuppositions in concrete form— 
the presuppositions of an immortal Soul, of an intelligible 
Cosmos, and of a wise and good God. and (2) by 
tracing to their origin in the wisdom and goodness of God 
and the constitution of the Cosmos, certain habitudes or 
faculties (categories and virtues), belonging to the make 
of man’s intellectual and moral nature ” (P. 49-) 
This is not remarkably clear, but we are evidently meant 
to understand that a myth, in Plato’s sense, deals primarily 
with subjects on which dogmatic reasoning is impossible ; 
and that its purpose is not to instruct but to edify. Myth, 
we are told, is distinguished from allegory by the fact that 
it has “no moral or other meaning” (p. 15). To have 
written 500 pages about things with no meaning is no 
light achievement. How has it been done? 

The book divides itself into three strata, each of 
about 170 pages in length. One consists of the text and 
translation of Plato’s chief myths; another of a very dis- 
cursive commentary; and the third of introductory and 
parenthetical remarks on things in general, including forty- 
five pages on “the Cambridge Platonists.” 

The translation is, in a way, typical of the book. 
Where Plato is high-flown and rhetorical the effect is 
fairly well reproduced. Where he is chaste and Attic it 
is wholly lost. For instance, in the first sentence of the 
Gorgias myth, what we have in the Greek is something like 
this: 

“Listen, then, to a very beautiful tale, which you, no 
doubt, will think a fable, but I a true tale; for what I 
am about to tell you I shall tell as the truth.” 

Listen, on the other hand, to a very detestable rendering 
by Professor Stewart : 

“ Hearken now to an excellent true story: a fable, me- 
thinks, thou wilt deem it; but I deem it no fable, for that 
the things are true, whereof I will now tell, I am fully 
persuaded.” 

“ Fully persuaded ” is not in the Greek at all ; but that does 
not matter so much. What is unpardonable is that the 
simplest, most natural Attic should be converted into a 
ridiculously affected piece of false old-English—what has 
been called “the Andrew Language” at its worst. The 
intention, no doubt, is to create the sort of mock-religious 
atmosphere which most Platonic commentators seem to 
breathe by preference. Yet it is probable that Plato did 
not intend his writings to be intoned by a ritualistic 
curate. 

As an example of the commentaries we may take that 
on the myth in the Phaedrus—the longest and, in some 
ways, the most characteristic. It consists of five sections. 
The first is a page on Plato's attitude towards the baser 
sort of love, and is neither very rekevant nor very instruc- 
tive. The second, three pages long, is designed to show 
that the myth is in effect a deduction of the “ categories 
of the understanding.” What Professor Stewart means by 

_ using the word “deduction” it would puzzle one to say. 
And why categories? The notions or entities that Plato 
names are Beauty, Morality, Knowledge, and Justice. 
“The list,” says our commentator, “is redundant and de- 


fective if we look at it with Kant’s eyes, which I do not 
think we need do.” Then why do it ? There is absolutely 
nothing in the passage to hint that Plato regarded the 
notions as categories in any sense at all. To allege that 
the categories are understood under the head of Know- 
ledge, and that “certain other a priori forms described 
as if they were Categories” are somehow thrown in, is a 
mere subterfuge. If Professor Stewart desires to see a 
Platonic deduction of the categories he should turn to the 
Theactetus, pp. 182-3, a passage which he appears to have 
forgotten. 

The third section consists of ten pages devoted mainly 
to the question of Recollection. Professor Stewart thinks, 
or, rather, “ ventures to think,” that the doctrine of Anam- 
nesis is not meant to be taken literally. It is curious that 
anyone who had (presumably) made up his mind about the 
main principles of the Platonic philosophy should speak 
tentatively on a crucial point such as this; and still more 
curious that he should “appeal to the authority of Leibniz 
and Coleridge” (p. 344)! What conceivable authority 
has either Leibniz or Coleridge in such a matter? But 
stranger things remain behind. “I go to the length of 
thinking,” says Professor Stewart, 

“that the Eternal Ideas, as assumed in this ‘ explanation’”’ 

{of Recollection], “are, like their domicile, the Plain of 

Truth, creations of mythology. It is because Aristotle 

either could not, or would not, see this, that his criticism 

of the doctrine of Ideas is a coup manqué.” (P. 347.) 
What can this mean? It must mean something more than 
that the doctrine of the recollection of eternal Forms seen 
in a prenatal life is mythical, because that has been said 
already. And yet it can hardly mean that the whole 
theory of Ideas is an amiable fiction designed to “ regulate 
Transcendental Feeling.” One Couturat appears to have 
stated such a view, and Professor Stewart, deprecating as 
ever, says “ This, I think, is going too far.” But one would 
like to know what he thinks is going just far enough. He 
says on the next page that “the whole doctrine ” of Ideas 
“qua involved in that” of Recollection is “an Aetiologi- 
cal Myth,” and then dismisses the subject, without giving 
the reader a hint that this is one of the main problems 
of Platonism. 

A page on the importance attached to the number 9 
follows next; and then we have thirty-two pages on the 
mise en scene of the myth—the astronomical machinery— 
with copious parallels from ancient and medizval poetry 
and ritual. The discussion is desultory and often ex- 
tremely irrelevant. At one point eight pages are occu- 
pied by Holland’s translation of the story of Thespesius in 
Plutarch, and at the end we are asked to observe that the 
celestial geography of the story is no¢ that of the Phaedrus. 
“In one point, however, the two descriptions seem to be 
at one—the Place of Lethe is not subterranean,” which 
is hardly a sufficient excuse for taking the reader so far 
round. The whole essay reads as if it had strayed from 
its proper place in a commentary on the Paradiso. 

Finally, Professor Stewart flies off at a tangent, and 
we are given an excursus, fourteen pages long, on the 
nature and conditions of poetry, which, it appears, is a 
kind of hypnotism designed to induce a “ dream-state” 
in which the “patients” experience vague, inarticulate 
intuitions of things too fundamental to be made intelligible 
to the ordinary understanding, 

It will be evident that Professor Stewart has a very 
strange idea of the way to expound Plato, and, indeed, a 
very strange notion of Platonism itself. The whole book 
gives one an impression of fluffiness. There is much 
that is interesting (to a student of religions, at any rate) 
and much that is curiously learned; but of Plato, except 
for some eighty pages of Greek text, about as little as 
could be imagined. In truth, the whole spirit of the book 
is un-Platonic. The matter and the manner are alike 
essentially sentimental—elegant but indefinite aspirations 
expressed in phrases that depend for their meaning largely 
on the use of capital letters. And to say that the writing 
is sentimental is as much as to say that it is not really 
philosophical. Of course, Professor Stewart's subject 
compels him to be one-sided ; but when every allowance is 
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made it is undeniable that he lays far too much stress on 
the poetry of Plato, even (as is seen in the case of the 
categories) to the point of ignoring his metaphysics alto- 
gether. Indeed, there are many pages which imply that 
Plato’s poetry is his metaphysics. The fact is that Pro- 
fessor Stewart cannot quite tell the difference. His own 
philosophy, as set out in the Introduction, does not inspire 
confidence. For instance : 

“Tmaginative solutions of the ‘problem of the Uni- 
verse’ are thought to be inferior to conceptual solutions 
as imaginative solutions of departmental problems are to 
conceptual. The fallacy involved in this analogy is that 
of eee that there is a ‘problem of the Universe ’— 
a difficulty presented which thought may ‘solve.’ The 
‘problem of the Universe’ was first propounded, and 
straightway solved, at the moment when life began on the 
earth, when a living being . first appeared as 
‘Mode of the Universe.” (P. 44.) 

But why not apply the same principle to “ departmental ” 
questions? Surely it is mere waste of time to investigate 
the laws of gravitation when thousands of cricket balls are 
solving the problem every minute of the day! We should 
save a great deal of trouble by never thinking about any- 
thing—even though it might prevent us from ever under- 
standing Plato. 
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ELEMENTARY Practical MarHematics. By H. A. Stern and 
W. H. Topham. London: George Bell and Sons. 
EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By C, O. Tuckney. London : 


George Bell and Sons. 3s. 
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Tr the opening years of the sixteenth century saw the 
coming of the New Learning, those of the twentieth may 
be said to have seen the triumph of the New Teaching. 
New methods in every department of pedagogy have been 
gradually coming to the front for some years past, and 
now they have official sanction of one kind and another 


and are to be found in every text-book. Two leading 
features of the new movement may be seen in a cursory 
glance at the above long list of school books. It is the 
teaching of elementary mathematics that has been most 
completely revolutionised, and our own language and 
literature have at last come to their own in curricula 
of both primary and secondary schools. But more 
changes are to be remarked when we examine these books 
in detail. 

One of the most interesting phases of the new move 
ment is the struggle of the dead languages, a struggle 
which may be said to show them very much alive. Latin 
and Greek have been on their trial for some years past, 
and they will undoubtedly have to take a different place 
from that to which they have been accustomed in educa- 
tional systems of the future. But they may be said, in 
some sense, to have come out of the trial in an improved 
position. Their teaching had been growing soulless and 
mechanical; it has been reformed with unexpected zeal 
and success. More Latin, for example, could be mastered 
in much fewer hours than used to be devoted to it in the 
time-tables of our public schools by the use of this ad- 
mirable Concise Latin Course, which Messrs Marchant 
and Spencer have abbreviated, with some extensions, from 
their well-known Bell’s Latin Course. “It is the nature 
of boys,” say the authors in one of their exercises, “to 
love games, to avoid work.” Messrs. Marchant and 
Spencer, fortunately, cannot alter the nature of boys, but 
they can make the work they provide for them alive 
and interesting and give them that sense of progress 
which is a necessary encouragement to effort that was 
too often lacking in the older school books. But such a 
course is only initiatory to the early acquaintance with the 
classical texts which is going to be the chief feature of 
the new teaching of the classics. Messrs. Blackie, who 
are always up to date in these matters, have foreseen 
that and have started the publication, under the able 
editorship of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, of a series of Latin 
texts, “ intended for use in the first two or three years of 
the study of Latin.” The books before us, especially 
those edited by Dr. Rouse himself, are all that could be 
desired, provided they have the right master to draw from 
them the necessary lessons. One of the features of the 
series is that all vowels long by nature are marked, “in 
order,” as the editor somewhat quaintly expresses it, “to 
save time and inculcate good habits.” It might, per- 
haps, have been well in the case of Horace’s Odes to 
have indicated the prosody by marking the first verse of 
each ode. This would be of great assistance to what the 
editor rightly regards as an early desideratum in the study 
of Latin, fluent and correct reading. 

Modern languages have for some time been taught, 
except in our public schools, as Latin used to be taught 
when it was intended to be the colloquial language of 
educated Europe, entirely without the interposition of 
English. It is clearly the way to get a learner to think 
in the language he is learning. Here, again, much de- 
pends on the teacher, but he can be very much helped 
by a well-arranged book like this New First German Book 
with which Messrs. Rippmann and Alge have followed up 
their successful First French Book. The learning and 
acting of little plays, like these of Fraulein Buchheim’s, 
may also help to give a pupil ease of expression. It is 
not always easy to find plays for the purpose, and Fraulein 
Buchheim thas wisely written her own. They are quite 
entertaining, and sufficiently well adapted for performance 
at schools. For a German reading book nothing could 
be better than that old friend of our childhood, Sintram, 
an excellent tale with the best of German Romanticism in 
it. Ze Blanc et le Noir, the new volume in Messrs. 
Blackie’s Little French Classics, is perhaps the dullest of 
Voltaire’s collection of short stories, out of which splendid 
storehouse surely something more valuable might have 
been taken. 

In supplying the demand for school editions of the 
English classics, Messrs. Blackie keep well to the front, 
and we are glad to note that their English School Texts 
have been so successful as to enable them to reduce the 
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price. They should find thei way as reading-books into 
all our schools. Of the present batch Zhe Discovery of 
Guiana, though it should by rights be the most interesting 
t» an English reader, needs, perhaps, more editing than the 
scope of the series allows in order to make it valuable for 
the schoolroom. It must be confessed that it is for the 
most part somewhat dully written. Matthew Amold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum is well introduced by Mr. Keith 
Leask and may prove a valuable change of diet for boys 
from eternal Scott and Macaulay. The explanatory notes 
are all that are required to make the poem intelligible 
without such grammatical notes as “Zt is Z. For the 
(sic) discussion on the idiomatic expression, it is me, 
see Bain’s Higher English Grammar, p. 314.” Mr. 
Roberts, in his necessarily much fuller notes on Book V. of 
Paradise Lost, never slips into this slovenly making of 
notes for their own sake. He has had, of course, many 
good guides, and he has made excellent use of them. It 
is a sorry task to have to add to the many school editions 
of Shakespeare’s more popular plays, and Mr. 
Macgillivray is more to be pitied than blamed if his King 
Henry V. has the appearance of a mere cram book. But 
we must be allowed to lodge a protest against the sec- 
tion in the Introduction labelled “ The Genius of Shake- 
speare,” and divided into such headings as: “1. The 
universal range of his sympathy. 5. His true and tender 
pathos. 6. The depth of his reflection and of his philo- 
sophic insight.” This is falling into the chief danger to 
be avoided in teaching such subjects with examinations in 
view. It would be better if the teaching of English litera- 
ture should be kept out of schools altogether than that it 
should be accompanied by such vulgarities. 

The teaching of history has never been so thoroughly 
systematised in England as it has been in America, wnere 
periods are selected for the different years of school life 
according to the kinds of problems which they present for 
solution. In England, where practically only English his- 
tory is taught, the method adopted is to give from the very 
first a view of our history as a whole. This leads to rather 
scrappy histories for the lower classes of schools, like 
The Story of the English People, in which Mr. John 
Finnemore has struggled manfully with a very difficult 
task. To some extent this difficulty may be removed by 
the biographical method which is practically adopted by Mr. 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton in his well-written Easy Stories 
from English History, a book likely to prove useful in 
preparatory schools, and avowedly by Miss B. A. 
Lees, in her Biographical History Reader, which 
contains selected lives from her series of “ History 
in Biography” and is intended for use in primary 
schools. Something more like the American method 
is shown in the attempt to appeal to local 
patriotism in The Glory of London, which is one of the 
“ Council” History Readers and is, as are all the volumes 
of Messrs. A. and C. Black here mentioned, very full of 
pictures likely to appeal to the imagination of juvenile 
readers. 

The method of proceeding “from the known to the 
unknown” is more easily pursued in geography than in 
history, though in their introductory stages the two sub- 
jects ought not perhaps to be too widely separated. The 
divorce of the two subjects is by no means a fault in the 
excellent series of readers on The English Counties, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackie. These little volumes should 
provide for the country schools what Z7'he Glory of London 
provides for London schools. Unfortunately, the two 
volumes before us are not of equal merit. It must be 
difficult to avoid the guide-book style in such readers, and 
it must be admitted that the author of the reader on Surrey 
has not altogether succeeded. A course of Cobbett would 
have helped him considerably in his descriptive passages, 
which are bound to be a chief feature in a book on the 
most beautiful of English counties. On the other hand, 
the author of The Upper Thames Counties has produced 
"a most vivacious and entertaining little book, in which he 
shows a great talent for combining, as our early Vic- 
Yorian ancestors would have said, instruction with amuse- 


ment. In both cases the geographical side of these little 
books is well done, and such a study of local geography 
will be found a useful introduction to larger works like 
Mr. J. B. Reynolds’s Europe, a book which will not wrest 
from Messrs. Longman’s geographical books their supre- 
macy in the schoolroom, but which has many excellent 
features and an abundance of most useful maps and 
diagrams. It should certainly be in the hands of all 
teachers, whatever other book they may be using for their 
classes. 

In the mathematical books before us we see the com. 
plete breaking down of the barriers which used to sepa- 
rate the three branches of elementary mathematics. Of 
the four works on Algebra on our list there is not one 
that does not claim to emphasise the connection of the 
subject with arithmetic and geometry; all of them ap- 
proach the subject through the former, and all of them 
devote considerable space to graphical works. One of 
them, Dr. Lightfoot’s, treats entirely of graphs, to the 
study of which it provides a lucid and complete intro- 
duction. To decide absolutely between the rival algebras 
in the field is extremely difficult without having had them 
in use for some time, but for an introduction to the sub- 
ject we have seen nothing more enlightening to the be- 
ginner, or more filled with well-chosen examples and 
exercises, than the first few chapters of Mr. A. E. Layng’s 
book. Messrs. Baker and Bourne’s is more compact, and 
perhaps gains something in practice in getting the pupil 
on quicker. Mr. Bridgett’s entire book is devoted to the 
relating algebra with arithmetic, and the exercises in it 
might be advantageously alternated occasionally with the 
corresponding exercises in the latter subject. Even in 
Mr. Tuckey’s Examples in Arithmetic, which will be 
found most useful in cases where the teacher really teaches 
and leaves to the book only the provision of examples to 
be worked out, the new method is evident in the introduc- 
tion of algebraical symbols and many examples in which 
drawing instruments and squared paper are necessitated. 
The Winchester Arithmetic, which is more liberal than 
Mr. Tuckey’s book in oral exercises, and realises the 
value of illustrating sums on solids with perspective figures, 
has its other characteristics in common with it, though 
there is an effort not to appear too revolutionary 
about this product of the old Wykehamist foundation. 
The value of good elementary teaching on these lines 
will be at once apparent to the student when he comes to 
deal with practical or applied mathematics. A thorough 
grounding on the lines of almost any one of the above or 
similar books would render unnecessary the introductory 
chapters to Messrs Stern and Topham’s Elementary Prac- 
tical Mathematics, which, though primarily intended for 
army students, will provide for all a valuable text-book 
for teaching the principal methods in use for determining 
the simpler physical properties of substances. 

A final reflection is suggested after the examination 
of these books. If the New Teaching does not improve 
methods it has at least aroused zeal and enthusiasm in 
the new teachers. These are not the stale, flat, unprofit- 
able school books of fifteen years ago. 


LuciAN OLDERSHAW. 





COWLEY. 


Tue ENGLISH WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM CowLEy: Poems. The 
text edited by A. R. Waller M.A. ‘‘ Cambridge English 
Classics.” Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tue text of this edition has been edited on the same con- 

servative fines as the text of Crashaw in the same excel- 

lent series. It is that of the first collected edition of 

Cowley’s works, which was published in 1668, the year after 

his death, and contains a preface by the poet, here re- 

printed. Variations between the text of this edition and 
the texts of earlier editions are given at the end of the 
volume and misprints are corrected, though “a conserva- 
tive attitude has been deliberately adopted in deciding 
what are and what are not misprints, both in spelling and 
in punctuation.” The object of all the volumes in the 
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series is to give the text of the different writers as correctly 
and as free from superfluous or extraneous matter as 
possible, and, so far, that object has been thoroughly 
attained. A companion volume is to be published con- 
taining Cowley’s miscellaneous writings in English prose 
and his English plays. The two volumes together will 
contain all his English writings in a form both cheap and 
convenient. 

The fate of Cowley’s poetry has been used to 
point a moral and adorm a tale as often as the fate of 
Charles XII. Everyone knows that he was esteemed the 
chief of English poets in his life; and that Pope was able 
to ask, not much more than fifty years after his death, 
“Who now reads Cowley?” He might have asked the 
same question about other poets, whose fame in the 
eighteenth century seemed more dead even than Cowley’s, 
but who are now read as much as any old poets, except 
the very greatest, can expect to be. Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, Crashaw, are alive again. Their poetry quickens 
the imagination of modern poets. They are masters from 
whom we can learn. But Cowley has never revived. If 
he is read at all it is from curiosity, and by students who 
wish to know the history of English poetry and all the 
causes and processes of the transition from Spenser to 
Pope. He is not even remembered by a single poem like 
Shirley. A few of his poems appear in anthologies. Mr. 
Couch gives five of them in the Oxford Book of English 
Poetry. three of the Anacreontics. “ The Ode on the Death 
of William Hervey, and “The Wish.” The ode certainly 
deserves a place in any collection. and if Cowley were not 
handicapped by the memory of his contemporary re 
putation, if he were a discovery of our age, it might have 
cot him a new fame. But the fact that he was once 
esteemed the greatest of poets is fatal to him now. People 
have made up their minds about him, mainly from hearsay, 
and it would be more difficult to get readers for a noem of 
his than for one of an utterly unknown poet of his age. 
Yet one cannot doubt that Matthew Arnold had read the 
poem on William Hervey, and remembered it when he 
wrote Thyrsis. 

“Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 

Have ye not seen us walking every day? 
Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two?” 
And these lines have the gait and volume of great 
verse : 
“Say, for you saw us, ye immortal Lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the Nights ? 
Till the Ledaean Stars so famed for Love 
Wondered at us from above.” 

It is an old and inspiring theme, that of long and 
happy conversations with a dead friend: and it inspired 
Cowley as it inspired the Greek anthologist and his Eng- 
lish translator : 

“T wept as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the Sun with talking and sent him down the sky.” 

No doubt Pope had the poem on William Hervey in 

mind when he said: 
“Forget his epic, nay Pindaric Art; 
Yet still I love the language of his heart.” 

Cowley, we know, was a man of tender affections. 
He wrote best about what he really loved. The finest of 
all his poems is that on the death of Crashaw, the greater 
poet whom he befriended in Paris: 

“Poet and saint! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of Earth and Heaven.” 

That is a noble opening, and in the continuation of 
it the wit of Cowley seems to be glorified with the ima- 
gination of the poet whom he sings : 

“ Ah, wretched we, poets of earth! but thou 

Wert living the same poet which thou’rt now. 

Whilst Angels sing to thee their airs divine, 

And joy in an applause as great as thine. 

Equal society with them to hold, 

Thou needst. not make new songs, but say the old.” 

If Cowley had always written thus he need have 
feared no change of taste. Or if he had laboured more at 
his familiar vein, if he had tried to be a kind of Horace 
and aimed at an extreme perfection in verse, half trifling, 





half serious, he might have been one of the best read of 
our poets. For he was a poet with a little gift which 
needed careful art to make the most of it; and he had 
that kind of pleasant, kindly humour which can best be 
expressed in delicate verses content to seem no greater 
than they are. “ The Swallow” is a pretty poem that might 
have been a little masterpiece with more pains: 
“In thy undiscovered nest 
Thou dost all the winter rest, 


And dreamest o’er thy summer joys 
Free from the stormy season’s noise.” 


This was the kind of poetry that Cowley was born to 
write. He should have been content to paraphrase, to 
get his inspiration, like Horace, from other poets; and to 
work at his borrowed material until it took the colour of 
his own quiet and tender mind. But, unfortunately, 
though the least ambitious of men, he was the most am- 
bitious of poets. A storm could not agree with his 
stomach, he said, speaking of his retirement from active 
affairs; but he did not, unfortunately, exercise as much 
discernment about his art as about his life. A storm 
agreed no better with his genius than with his stomach. 
Yet he was always conjuring up fictitious storms in his 
own mind in the hope that something great would come of 
them. Before he was twelve vears old, he says, he was 
made irremediably a poet by the example of Spenser. A 
fatal ambition overcame him. He determined to be pos- 
sessed by a poetic frenzy, to write “ Pindarique Odes” 
and Epics, and he deceived not only himself but his age 
into the belief that this was his proper business. 

His failure in the loftier kinds of poetry is evident to 
us now; it became evident with the change of taste that 
set in about the time of his death. But it was a failure 
caused by no particular vice of taste in his age, since Cra- 
shaw suffered from as many or more vices, yet still re- 
mained a poet whose greatness we can recognise. Cowley 
failed to write great poetrv from a fatal lack that has 
marked the verses of good and clever men in all ages, 
from the lack of strong emotion. The passion of Crashaw 
carries him towards the sun with all his burden of con- 
ceits. But Cowley flounders on the earth, and the greater 
his efforts to fly the more ungainly are his motions: 


**T leave Mortality and things below; 
I have no time in compliments to waste, 
Farewell t’ye all in haste, 
For I am called to go. 
A whirlwind bears up my dull feet, 
The officious clouds beneath them preet, 
And (Lo!) TI mount, and (Lo!) 
How small the biggest parts of Earth’s proud tittle show!” 


But the whirlwinds and clouds refuse to do their office. 
While protesting that he mounts, he sinks. Just as we 
refuse ta laugh at a jester who tells us that he is 
about to be funny before ever he makes a joke, so we are 
set against Cowley’s sublimities bv this laboured proclama- 
tion of them ; and, indeed, none of the promised sublimities 
follow. The verv soul and movement of his verses betray 
their lack of inspiration. He has no lyric gift what- 
ever. Indeed, there never was a poet less fitted to write 
Pindaric Odes than Cowley, whose narrow and quiet 
talent needed the greatest regularity and perfection of 
form to set it off; yet. he would write Pindaric Odes be- 
cause he supposed that the wild ecstacies of high poetry 
could only be expressed in irregular verses. That he was 
intentionally lawless is the most fatal proof of his lack 
of inspiration. The inspired poet makes his verses as 
recular as he can; and if he is irregular it is against his 
will. He recognises that all lawlessness and inconsequence 
are failures of art, and he submits to them. if at all. only 
as a choice of evils. But poets who strain themselves, 
like Cowley. to be greater than they are. take these failures 
of art for the invariable svmptoms of inspiration.  Re- 
cause the great poet’s reason is sometimes mastered hv 
his passion, they suppose that great poetry is irrational in 
its essence. Cowlev’s more ambitious poetrv is certainly 
hoth formless and irrational. It is a vast ado about nothing 
in particular; and for that reason, and not because our 
taste has changed since his day, it is dead, 
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SCHOOL SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL Science. By W. Mayhowe 
Heller, B.Sc., and E. G. Ingold. London: Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d. net. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PLants. By W. J. V. Osterhout, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Botany in the University of Cali- 
fornia. ‘London: Macmillan. gs. net. 7 

CLASS-BooK OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By W. W. Fisher, 
M.A., F.C.S. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Fifth 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By A. F. 
B.Sc. London: Methuen. as. j 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; Part I. By F. R. L. Wilson, M.A., 


and G. W. Hedley, M.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 


Dunstan, 


Messrs. HELLER AND INGOLD can hardly be blamed for 
the dulness of their book. They have merely followed the 
lead of accepted authorities. Their course, a first-year 
course on the well-known lines of the B.A. report, is ortho- 
doxy itself. They have lavished every care on the details 
of their work ; the text is brief and clear. the experimental 
devices are ingenious and easily worked, plenty of good 
illustrations are provided, “hints to teachers ” are numer- 
ous and telling. Yet, with all their efforts, the authors have 
not succeeded in making the dry bones live. 

The course, as every science teacher knows to his 
sorrow, consists of a series of measurements of the elemen- 
tary physical quantities—length, density, air-pressure, and 
the rest. Now, no intrinsic interest exists in these quanti- 
ties; and the task of measuring them, except as a means 
to the solution of some more stimulating problem, is 
monotonous enough to serve as an alternative in schools to 
“lines ” or “ punitive drill.” The authors recommend the 
teacher who—as is only too probable—“ loses the interest 
of his class” to“ alternate these lessons with interesting 
object-lessons ”—italics in original. But why not put the 
sugar on the pill itself? Why not turn a// the lessons into 
“ interesting object-lessons ”—simple practical problems in- 
volying measurement. Such can easily be devised and 
can be made to give as sound a training as the “ drill” 
methods, without their sacrifice of scientific interest. These 
problems could be chosen from the whole range of phy- 
sical phenomena ; in fact, one aim should be to “ widen 
the horizon” of the pupil as far as may be. And the 
lessons should be concrete ; what business has a boy with 
the “simple physical quantities?” It is the  syllabus- 
maker's commonest fallacy, that what is prior in logic 
must, for teaching, come first in time. That which is 
nearest must come first in time ; nearest to the experience, 
tastes and powers of the learner. The boy’s mind, when 
he comes to learn “science” at school, is no tabula 
rasa; the “ mind-stuff” is already shaped into the rudi- 
mentary, common-sense modes of conceiving the world out 
of which the scientific modes have grown. He has some 
idea, for instance, of the use and “ feel” of a lever; let us 
increase his experience of levers, and make it accurate, 
until he has clearly formulated for himself the Principle of 
the Lever. He has some vague notions about Light; we 
can develop these notions and render them precise by 
easy experiments on “rays” and images. He knows a 
little about magnets ; and few boys are not eager to know 
more. 

The authors, indeed, begin a section on “the lever” 
with a reference to the “see-saw” and say that “ most 
children. have probably got very near the dis- 
covery of the law underlying its working.” An investigation 
of the “ law of the lever” follows. But what is the “law” 
to which the pupil is to be guided? Not the instinctive, 
practical statement that “the long arm,is to the short as 
the weight to the power,” but the abstract and, to the 
beginner, difficult and entirely artificial Principle of 
Moments. Very much more experience and conceptual 
growth is needed before “moment” becomes other than 
an empty and unnecessary name. 

But “measurement” is an idol to writers of this 
school ; of the development of ideas, and therefore of true 
“ scientific method,” which surely involves strict reasoning 
as well as experiment, they are heedless. Consider the 


following: In introducing the measurement of “ mass,” 
they state that they “do not consider it desirable at this 
stage to draw any further distinction between — 
mass and weight” beyond “making it clear” that weight 
is force and mass is amount of matter. So far good. But 
this germ of distinction they immediately obliterate by the 
confusion of thought of the next sections. For equal 
weights are defined as “ those which stretch the same piece 
of elastic to the same extent.” And then the equal 
stretches are used for the manufacture of equal masses ; 
but the intermediate step of showing that equal masses 
are of equal weights is not alluded to. Yet “ Scientific 
Method ” is writ large on the title-page! 

Professor Osterhout’s Experiments with Plants is 
that rarity among school-books—one which it is a pleasure 
to read. This is partly due to its freshness of attitude. 
The Plant is here no lifeless mechanism, to be unimagina- 
tively dissected and pedantically named ; it is exhibited as 
a living being, having needs, and satisfying them by the 
aid of devices more or less efficient. “What is needed to 
awaken the seed? How does the seed absorb water? 
Do the seed-covers appear to hinder the absorption? Are 
there openings in the covers? What is the work of roots ? 
Of what use is the colour of the flower?”—such is the 
type of question that arises from the endeavour to realise 

: plant’s life. These questions, for the solution of 
which apt and ingenious experiments are described or 
suggested, are made to arise out of one another, and the 
whole forms a continuous course of laboratory work of 
high educational work. 

Mr. Fisher hopes that his book may be “ useful as a 
compendium of the principles and facts of chemistry.” It is 
fortunate that his ambition is limited, for the book is not 
one which could afford a student any real help in learning 
chemistry. Brief sections on the Laws of Combination and 
the Atomic Hypothesis occupy a first chapter of thirteen 
pages; the remaining 300 odd pages are given to bald 
description of the preparation and properties of elements 
and compounds, with a bare glance here and there at 
further theoretical points such as vapour densities and the 
Periodic Law. The treatment is too formal and abstract 
for beginners, too superficial for those who are not begin- 
ners. As a compendium, however, it must be judged ; and 
in a compendium one looks for accuracy and fulness rather 
than for suggestiveness. One or two examples will show 
its level in these respects. For all elements but seven the 
nearest whole numbers are given as the atomic weights, 
without a word of explanation. The atomic weight of tel- 
lurium is stated to be 127.6 in the Table, but 125 in the 
arrangement of the elements according to the Periodic 
Law—so that the necessity for any discussion of its position 
is avoided! A reference of four lines dismisses the freez- 
ing-points and other properties of solutions. The book, of 
course, is many years out of date, and it is to be regretted 
that the requirements of laggard examining bodies have 
made a fifth edition possible. 

Unfortunately for the publishers of Mr. Dunstan’s 
little book, a conscientious “ heuristic ” teacher will do his 
best to keep it out of the hands of his class. For though 
the titles of the experiments suggest that the method of 
inquiry is adopted, the young inquirer is almost always 
carefully told in the text exactly what he is to “ discover. 
As Professor Hall, of Harvard, has put it, 


“It is hard to imagine any state of mind less sciexific 
than that of one who undertakes an experiment knowing 
the result to be expected from it and prepared to look so 
long, and only so long as may be necessary to attain thts 
result.” 


To the teacher himself, however, the book should prove 
useful. In choice and arrangement of subject matter it 
follows on the whole the lines of current fashion, but pre- 
sents some happy variations of the hackneved treatment. 
The fault of anticipating in the text the result of the 
experimental “ inquiry” of the pupil is carefully guarded 
against in the Elementary Chemistry of Messrs. Wilson 
and Hedley. In this book, the writers, who are science 
masters in two of the leading public schools, aim not only 
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at giving directions for experiment but at providing 
“means for inducing thought.” For the latter purpose sets 
of questions are given, (1) preliminary questions, at the 
beginning of each chapter, to be answered from general 
experience, and arranged so as to show the necessity for 
experiment in order to obtain further knowledge ; (2) ques- 
tions to be answered after each experiment, the answers 
ta which involve the chief conclusions to be derived from 
the work. Pessimists will hardly anticipate the capture of 
the elusive mind of boy, be our nets never so skilfully 
spread! Yet the method of beginning and ending with 
questions is that of all systematic teachers; and there are 
certain advantages in having both kinds of questions given 
and answered in writing. As yet, only Part I. of the book 
has appeared, covering ground in mensuration and elemen- 
tary physics practically identical with that of Messrs. Heller 
and Ingold’s book, with the important addition of a chapter 
on “ The Identification of Substances by their Physical 
Properties,” to which a stimulating teacher will refer his 
pupils early in their course, in order to give point and 
purpose to their measurements of density, boiling-point, 
etc. The manner in which the book is produced by the 
Oxford University Press is beyond all praise. 





SOME FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HISTORIE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. By Francois A.M. 
Mignet. Edited by A. Dupuis, B.A. “ Oxford Modern 
French Series.” Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 

Mouiére, L’AvarReE. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Blackie’s 
“Little French Classics.” London: Blackie and Son. tod, 

ALEXANDRE DuMAS, JACOMO OU LE BRIGAND, Edited by 
Norman Frazer, M.A. Blackie’s “Little French Classics.” 
London: Blackie and Son. 6d. 

L’ANNIVERSAIRE DE BLANCHE: SCENES ENFANTINES. By 
Clémence Saunois. London: Blackie and Son. 1s. 

La PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS, By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 
Cours Elémentaire Black. London: A. and C. Black. 2s. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR by A. Barriball, B.A. 
Revised Edition. London: Ralph, Holland, and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Oxford Modern Frenct. Series is growing rapidly. 
The general editor, Mr. Delbos, is to be congratulated on 
his excellent choice of authors. The texts are taken from 
the great French writers of the nineteenth century and are 
of sufficient length to be interesting in themselves as well 
as representative of the work of the several authors. The 
volumes are preceded in each case by an introduction 
dealing with the life and period of the writer and the 
purpose and character of the work. Mr. Delbos con- 
tributes a general preface on the use and best methods of 
translation, which ought to be read by every teacher of 
French. Im these days of shortsighted utilitarianism the 
real object of modern language teaching is in danger of 
being lost sight of, and Mr. Delbos’s essay may be recom- 
mended to those who, to quote Professor Rippmann, “ are 
inclined to underrate the practical value of such an un- 
practical thing as liberal culture.” Experienced teachers 
will agree with Mr. Delbos tl.at “ those who speak a modern 
language best invariably possess a good literary know- 
ledge of it.” 

For the attainment of this end no work presents 
greater advantages than Mignet’s Histoire de la Révolution, 
and the editor has been well advised to include it in this 
series. We have often placed the first volume of the 
French edition in the hands of schoolboys who wanted 
to know something of the history of this eventful period, 
and ina very short time the volume has been returned with 
a request for the loan of the second. As an introduction 
to the study of the French Revolution Mignet’s work is 
still without a rival, in spite of the eighty years that have 
elapsed since its publication. It is the most interesting 
résumé of the most interesting period in history. Without 
Mignet Carlyle is obscure, Taine unintelligible, and Aulard 
unreadable. 

We have have only one fault to find with Mr. Dupuis’s 
introduction. It is too brief. The tendency of the modern 
publisher is to cut down introductions to a minimum in the 
belief that they are unpopular with both teachers and 


taught. There never was a greater mistake. The more 
interesting the narrative, the greater is the eagerness of 
the reader to learn as much as possible of the author, and 
the circumstances under which he wrote. With what 
avidity does the boy who has read Macaulay’s Essays for 
the first time turn to his Trevelyan and devour the 
minutest details of the great writer’s life. A biography 
read in this way is always remembered, whereas a scrappy 
summary of dates and events is apt to be speedily for- 
gotten. Mr. Dupuis might have explained with advantage 
Mignet’s position in the light of recent researches, and 
compared his standpoint with that of the brilliant French 
school of contemporary students of the Revolution, of 
whom M. Aulard, M. Sorel, and M. Houssaye are the 
most distinguished. How far is Mignet correct in his 
diagnosis of the causes of the great upheaval, is his 
method a sound one, are his conclusions accepted at the 
present day ?—these are questions which might well have 
received an answer in the introduction. The notes which 
deal with points of literary, historical, and geographical 
importance are well calculated to facilitate the understand- 
ing of the text, and induce the student to consult some of 
the larger works on the subject. 

The success of Blackie’s “ Little French Classics,” sold 
at fourpence a volume, has determined the publishers to 
issue a supplementary series of complete plays, edited on 
the same plan, but sold at a necessarily higher price. Mr. 
G. H. Clarke is an able and scholarly commentator, who 
displays a shrewd appreciation of the difficulties which 
boys are likely to encounter in reading Moliére. His 
edition of Z’Avare is eminently satisfactory. The disser- 
tation on the grammar of the seventeenth century is lucid 
and accurate. No pains have been spared to bring 
together the substance of all that has been written on this 
attractive but difficult subject. 

To the same series belongs Jacomo, by Alexandre 
Dumas. It is taken from the collection of short stories, 
called Souvenirs d’Antony, and is an excellent specimen 
of the inventive, descriptive, and imaginative powers of 
the writer. The special characteristics of Dumas’s style— 
its clear-cut picturesqueness and local colour, its sim- 
plicity and literary charm, its homely tenderness and 
pathos, its frank honesty, and wholesome humour—all 
are represented at once in this delightful narrative of 
Jacomo le Brigand. Mr. Norman Frazer's notes are as 
interesting as they are instructive, and the edition is the 
work of a teacher who knows what his pupils require. 
The idea of this series is an excellent one, and admirably 
carried out, but we venture to express a hope that the 
publishers will not sacrifice good print to cheapness. 
Both Z’Avare and Jacomo might with advantage have re- 
ceived a larger type like that of the first volumes that 
appeared of the series. In many classrooms, especially 
in the public schools, the light is very defective, and 
when much evening preparation has to be done the form 
master rightly places large, clear type above every other 
consideration in the selection of texts. 

Mile. Saunois is well known as an unusually bright 
and clever writer of books for children, and in Z’Anniver- 
saire de Blanche she is certainly at her best. The work 
consists of a series of scenes, which are veritable kaleido- 
scopes in their varied and vivid portrayals of child life. 
The gay and sprightly tone which pervades these thirty- 
three little sableaux-vivants, exempt as they are from verbal 
and grammatical subtleties, is certain to make the book a 
favourite with children from eight to twelve years old, or 
even with learners of more advanced age. The volume is 
artistically illustrated by Mr. Hope, and Mr. Petilleau con- 
tributes an entertaining preface. 

Mr. Kirkman’s long expected Premitre Année de 
Francais has at last appeared. The work is the result of 
several years’ experience of reform methods with classes of 
various ages and sizes, and of either sex. It consists of 
readet, questionnaire, reform exercises, and pronunciation 
tables. The narrative, which is continuous, describes a 
day passed by an English boy in a French family at Paris. 
Its setting has the advantage of teaching a Wort- 
schatz of common terms, such as are closely related 
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to the everyday life of the pupils, and of giving 
English boys a knowledge of French habits and customs. 
The reading material is simple in style but not childish in 
matter, and is far more interesting than is usually the case 
with works of this kind. Considering the limitations of 
vocabulary and construction necessary in a book intended 
for beginners, Mr. Kirkman has achieved a striking success. 
The Premiere Année is likely to rank, with the Premiéres 
Lectures—Mr. Kirkman’s previous work—as one of the best 
among the now numerous reform first courses. 

The latest edition of Mr. Barriball’s French Grammar 
is well calculated to maintain the reputation obtained by 
the first. Though styled the “Essentials of French 
Grammar,” the book is not a mere skeleton, but contains 
everything that is really requisite for a thorough grounding 
in the French language. The principal rules are stated 
with praiseworthy force and clearness, unnecessary details 
are eliminated, and the manual provides a systematic and 
carefully graduated course suitable not only for beginners, 
but also for intermediate, and even advanced classes. 

D. L. Savory. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN EvEeNntING ScHoots. By Clarence 
H. Creasey. With an introduction by E. H. Griffiths, 
M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S., Principal of the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Wales. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 3s. net. 

Mr. Creasey’s handbook, written evidently out of a 

great fulness of special knowledge, has for its aim the 

improvement, development, and greater usefulness of the 
evening classes in technical subjects that are so numerous 
throughout the country. Obviously its whole value rests 
upon the assumption that such classes are intrinsically 
desirable and that it is well for workers employed by day 
to persevere during evening hours in the same, or similar, 
lines of thought and attention. On this point Mr. Creasey 
is aware that differences of opinion exist; he cites objec- 
tions, and briefly replies to them, but his replies are by 
ng means so convincing as he seems to suppose. On the 
score of health he says: 
*Mr. Dugald Drummond ‘is satisfied that the strain, 
both physical and mental, to which a growing youth is 
subjected is likely to be dangerous to his health if he 
is taxed by evening classes after a day’s work in the 
shops’; but he makes an exception in favour of drawing 
classes. With all respect to Mr. Drummond, is this cri- 
ticism capable of general application? The writer has 
spent twelve years in various capacities in all sorts of 
evening classes, and he cannot call to mind half a dozen 
cases of breakdown. At fhe same time he can cite quite 
as many examples which have resulted from cramming for 
Civil Service and other examinations. Certainly there is 
danger in excessive devotion to study everywhere, and at 
all times. But it is a preventable evil, and one which is 


practically abolished when the studies are carefully re- 
gulated.” 


But a “ break-down” is not the only form in which injury 
to health may reveal itself. One shape—and the safest— 
which it assumes is an inability to learn. In that form it 
is probably responsible for a large percentage of the 
excessively irregular attendance which Mr. Creasey hopes 
to remedy by better management and more stringent rules. 
Many a student finds himself learning nothing and 
abandons his class in disappointment, probably blaming 
his teacher, when the real obstacle was his own fatigue of 
mind and body. No rules and no teacher, however admir- 
able, can impart information to a brain physically in- 
capable of receiving it; and it is impossible not to believe 
that such incapacity is extremely common among young 
people of from sixteen to twenty-four (the ages between 
which, only, says Mr. Creasey, “ the best work in techni- 
cal education can be done”), who have been hard at 
work all day, often from six in the morning. When, in- 
deed, Nature asserts herself by immediate refusal no great 
harm is done beyond the disappointment of pupil and of 
teacher, and a certain waste of the money spent in main- 
taining the class. But too often the injury to health is 
far more insidious, and the ill-effects only show themselves 


years later. Over-strain in youth is well known to be a 
fruitful cause of weakness or breakdown in middle life. 
Dr. Griffiths quotes an instance which seems hardly less 
dangerous than admirable : 


““A young man of some eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, living in this neighbourhood, had to rise about five 
o’clock each morning in order to descend a coal pit, in 
which he was working by six. Employed all day under. 
ground, he returned to his home about 6 p.m., had his 
evening meal, changed his clothes, and tramped some five 
miles into this town to attend his evening classes. His 
classes were over by g or 9.30, and it was rarely that he 
could reach his home again before 10.30 p.m. It is 
surely the duty of those who have the direction of educa- 
tional affairs to see that energy and sacrifice of this kind 
are not expended in vain.” 


It is a sad reflection that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred Nature treats such energy and sacrifice as punish- 
able crimes; the hundredth man survives, succeeds, and 
is held up in text-books as an example for general imita- 
tion. For how many premature deaths and enfeebled 
lives has the estimable Dr. Samuel Smiles been respon- 
sible ? 
Mr. Creasey admits that 
“the latter end of the day, after nine or ten 
hours in the workshop or factory, is not the 
best time for study ... . but it is a case of 
‘Hobson’s choice.’ If the employers are prepared to fol- 
low the course adopted by the L. and S.W. Railway Com- 
pany a more suitable time could be arranged. And until 


. they are it would not surely be contended that evening 
work should be abolished.” 


It might, however, fairly be contended that the in- 
crease and elaboration of evening classes is not a course 
likely to impress upon employers the desirability of setting 
apprentices free for technical classes during some part 
of the week’s working hours. Yet in that direction 
lies the best hope for the average youth, and already 
employers in increasing numbers are adopting some such 
plan. For the exceptionally .able lad or girl the day 
technical college—entered preferably perhaps after a year 
of workshop experience—is the proper place of instruc- 
4tion; and it is better that entrance to it should not be 
preceded by a period of such strain as successful work in 
evening classes involves. 

Happily most of Mr. Creasey’s observations and 
counsels are equally applicable to day classes; and it is 
to be hoped that the limitation of his title will not prevent 
the managers and teachers of all sorts of technical schools 
and institutes from reading and pondering his words. 





ROMAN EDUCATION. 
RomAN Epucation. By A. S. Wilkins. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. net. 
Tuts book, which is a short and very clearly-written ac- 
count of the different stages of Roman education from 
the early Republic to the later Empire, is primarily in- 
tended for students, but it should be interesting as well as 
instructive to the many people who, though no longer 
students, know littie about the methods and principles of 
Roman education. We should probably learn the most 
valuable lessons from a full account of Roman education 
in the early Republic, for it was then that Rome was 
learning to be the greatest nation of the world. Unfortu- 
nately, the facts which have come down to us are too 
meagre to make such an account possible. Roman educa- 
tion, before it fell under Greek influence, was, Professor 
Wilkins tells us, mainly controlled by the institution of the 
Patria Potestas. As each father had absolute control 
over his family, he naturally directed the education of his 
children as he chose. The Roman education, then, was a 
family education, and aimed at fostering family virtues. 
“Modestia cum pietate in parentes, in suos benevolentia.” 
These were the groundwork of morality. The education 
was moral and practical, not intellectual, and there was no 
specialisation in it. It aimed at making the child a useful 
member of his family rather than a fully-developed human 
being. It looked at him always in relation to others, and 
expected from him a continual self-sacrifice of a rather 
limited kind. This regard for the family lasted 


in Roman education to the latest times. The family 
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Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examinations, London Matriculation, and 
College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1906. 





| LATIN. | 


Cesar’s Gallic War. J. Bonn and A. S. WaLpote.. ‘a 
—— Gallic War. Books Il. andIII. W.G. RurnerroKn 
Gallie War. Bookl. A.S. Watpore. Sa 
—— De Bello Gallico. Book VI. C.Cotseck ... 
Cicero's Second Philippic Oration. J. E. B. Mayor 

—— De Amicitia. E.S. Suucksureu... 








Eutropius. Books I. and IL W.Ww ELCH and C. G. “DUFFIELD ... 
Horace's Odes and Epodes. T.E. Pace . oe 

—— The Satires. A. Pacmer .. — - 
—— Odes. Books I, II, IIL, and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By T. E. Pace. 1s. 6d. each ; Edited by T. E. Pace . each 

Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. Capes.. 

——— Books XXI. and XXII. W.W. Cares and J. E Mecuvisit...each 
Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus. R. Y. Tyrreiu. ... 


Tacitus’s Agricola. A. J. Cuurcu and W. J. Bropaiss ... 
Histories. Books I. and II. A. D. Goptey . 
Virgil’s Zneid. BooklI. T.E. Pace ... 
Fneid. A. S. WacpoLe 

— neid. . T. E. Pace 
#eneid. Books VII.—XII. T. "E. ‘Pace. 
Macmillan’s Latin Coumpe. First Part. A. M. Coox 
——— Second Part. M. Cook and W. E. P. Pantin 

















——— Third Part. w “E. P. PAaNTIN 
Mecenttinn’a Gnorece Li; 
acmiilan’s Shorter oa A. M.C 
REY Qe one tin Course. OOK.. 
Second e+e z Mt. Cook and W.E. P. Pantin 
KEY, 4 . net 


Nall’s Blementary Latin- C— — Dictionary .. «+ 

Alford’s Latin Passages for Translation ... 

Welch and Duffield’s Exercises in Unseen Translation in Latin .. 

Russell's Latin Elegiaes and Prosody Rhymes for Beginners 

Postgate’s Sermo Latinus. A Short Guide to Latin Prose Composition 
KEY to Selected Passages, 4s. 6d. net. 


| GREEK. | 
Acts of of the Aposties— Authorised Version. oe T. E. Pace and A. S. 
LPOL 


——— The Greek ‘Text. With Notes. T.E. P 
The Gospel according to St. Luke—The Greek Text. ‘With Intro- 
duction and Notes. J. Bonn... 
The Gos one according to St. Matthew—The Greek ‘Text. ” With 
Intr ction and Notes. A. ~- anal 
ZEschylus’s Perse. A. O. Pr RICKAR 
Demosthenes’s Philippic IL., Olynthiaes I. —I. 
Euripides’s Alcestis. . Bayriecp.. 
Alcestis. M. L. Earte des 
——— Hecuba. J. Bonn andA.S. “Watrete ... 
——— Bacche. R.Y.Tyrretr .. im sd sh “a 
Herodotus. Book VII. Mrs. Monracue Butter 
Plato's Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, ant Fante. Translated by 
F. J. Cuurcn.. -. = net 
Sophocles’s Antigone. M.A. Bavrtetp em 
Thuecydides.—Book IV. C. E. Graves ... 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis. BooklIl. A.S. Watrote .. 
Anabasis. Book III. G. H. Nati 2 
——— Anabasis. Book V. G. H. Nair a 
Macmillan’s Greek Course.—First Greek Grammar. 
Rutuerrory. 3s. 6d. Or, Part I., Accidence, 2s. ; 
=} Easy Exercises in Greek “Accidence. 
; Second Greek Exercise Book. A. Hearp. 2s. 6d.; Key, 
= net. Exercises on the Greek Suman. G. H. Natt. 2s. 6d. 
Greek Prose Composition. S.O. Anprew. 3s.6d. Key, 5s. net. 
Macmillan’s Greek Reader. F. H. Corson.. sina cr 
Pitman’s perrosaaten to Greek Prose Composition 


Peacock and Bell's Passages for Greek Translation for tower 
orm: 
Burrows's and Walters’s Florilegium Tironis Gracum 


| FRENCH AND GERMAN. | 


Jules, Verne’s Le Tour du Monde. L. Barse ‘ * 
Moliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. L. M. Moriarty... 
‘Avare. L. M. Moriarty.. ‘ ‘ 
Macmillan’s French Course. G. E. “FASNACHT. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Supplementary Exercises, 1s. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Third Year, 2s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
Poire’s French Course. First Year, ls. ; Second Year. ls. 6d. 
ror Ly Reum’s New Direct Method of Teaching vrench. 


Siepmann’ s Primary French Course. Part I. 








z E. SANDys. 


‘W. G. 
Part I1., Syntax, 
H. G. Unverute, 








First Year, 1s. ; 
Second Year, 2s. ; 


——— ew French Course. 
Goethe’s Egmont. S. Primer, Ph. 
Hauff’s Die Karavane. H. Hacer na ae 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. C. Merk .. 
— nna von Barnhelm. 5S. W. Currine 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. C. SHeL_pon : 

Maria Stuart. H. ScHoenrevp ... om une -_ 
Siepmann’sGerman Primer... ss wes weet 
KEY, . net. 

Macmillan’ 's German Course. G. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Prologue, The Knight's Tale. M. H. Lippett 
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Keary’ Ss Heroes of Asgard... 
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. Beir 

Scott’ s Lady of the Lake. G.H. Srvakrt, 2s. 6d. 
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Ransome’s Short Studies of Shakespeare’ 's Plots: 
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Spenser’s Faerie ‘Queene. “Book I. H. M. Percivat 
Tennyson's Gareth and Lynette. G. C. Macaulay 
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The Holy Grail. G. C. Macautay 
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Gwynn’s Masters of English Literature... 
Saintsbur: te s Short History of English Literature 
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net 
Jacobs lnc Indexing and ‘Precis Writing... 
Bradley’s Making of English 
Buckley's History of En ~o-y for Beginners 
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Tait’s Analysis of Green’s ay 
Thompson's History of Engiand.. 
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Bosworth’s Short Geography of the World... one 
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Simmons’s Physiography for Beginners... 
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Perkin and Lean’s Introduction to Chemistry and Physics. 
Edition. In Two Vols. ach 
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Gregory’ s Elementary Practical Physics .. 
a og s Introduction to Practical atu 
. E. Jones’s Heat, Light, and Sound .. é 
Ft s Practical Exercises in Heat... 
Edser’s Heat for popenees Students .. 
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Munby’s Course of Simple iaperiments in ‘Magnetism and 
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——-— Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity 
——— Magnetism and Electricity for Students ... 
Thompson's Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism .. 
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Remsen’s Elements of Chemistry 
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Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 
Roscoe and Harden’s Ino’ nic Chemistry for Avanced Students 
F. Jones’s Junior Course of Practical Chemistry 
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Foster and Shore’s Physiology for Beginners 
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Davenport's Introduction to Zoology ... 
Stenhouse’s Introduction to Nature Study .. 
Simmons and Stenhouse’s Science of Common Life pen ines 
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rites and ceremonies continued even when the Empire was 
converted to Christianity, and some of them perhaps con- 
tinue still. This Roman idea of the child as simply one 
of a family is widely different from the Greek idea of edu- 
cation, as an attempt to produce an extreme and complete 
perfection. The Roman thought nothing of culture. To 
the Greek it was nearly everything. ‘thus when Greek 
ideas of education began to creep into Rome they were 
in violent conflict with Roman ideas. Rome was unfortu- 
nate in that the new education came to her from a deca- 
dent Greece, suffering in education as in other things from 
the vice of over-specialisation. Yet the education of 
Greece had such practical utility apart from its general 
attractiveness that it could not be gainsaid. Most Romans 
of noble birth took part in politics, and therefore wished 
to be able to speak well; and the training of the Greek 
rhetoricians was found to be of the greatest value to them. 
It may not have been a good training in morals, but it 
was as useful to the young politician as the crammer is to 
the young man of our time who wishes to enter the army 
or a Government office. We may dislike the crammer’s 
way of teaching, but we cannot do without him, and so 
it was with the Greek rhetorician. The Greeks taught the 
Romans skill of all kinds, and the Romans could not 
withstand the temptation of their arts. Professor Wilkins 
gives an excellent account in some detail of the later 
Roman education, which was more than half Greek and 
much more literary than any education of our time. We 
may wonder, indeed, that an education so literary pro- 
duced so little literature; but it may be that those who 
have to read great books for a task have no ambition to 
write them. The later Roman education was very elabo- 
rate, like its government, but it was the elaboration of a 
world which believes only in machinery, and was gradually 
killed by the machinery it created. Professor Wilkins 
makes few comments and advances few theories of his 
own. His business is to state facts; but the facts are so 
interesting that they must set the reader theorising on his 
own account. 





THE SKY AND ITS OBSERVERS. 
ASTRONOMY FOR AMATEURS. By Camille Flammarion. Trans- 
lated by F. A. Welby. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
ASTRONOMERS OF To-pDAy. By Hector Macpherson, Jun. 
London: Gall and Inglés. 


M. CaMILLE FLAMMARION is both a Frenchman and a 
genuine enthusiast for astronomy, and anyone who wishes 
to appreciate his writings properly must bear these facts 
in mind. Unfortunately enthusiastic eloquence is a 
quality difficult of translation from French into English, 
and the sober-minded spirit may easily fail to respond to 
some of M. Flammarion’s outbursts in just the way 
which seems to be expected of it. To prepare us, for 
instance, for the proper contemplation of comets our 
minds are thumped by half a page of powerful sentences 
emblazoned with such epithets as “ magnificent host,” 
“marvels,” “abyss,” “mysterious luminaries,” “terrible 
suns of infinity,” “beloved orb,” “depths of space,” 
“superb and brilliant,” and “ glittering, swift-footed 
heralds of immensity,” after which we find almost startled 
relief in the final comparison of these same comets with 
“some beautiful display of pyrotechnics.” But, after 
all, it is beside the mark in criticising such a book as this 
to catalogue our own emotions. This “beloved orb” of 
ours contains, unfortunately, many millions of men and 
women who quite fail to appreciate the value of the 
science of astronomy. M. Flammarion, indeed, asserts 
that “the number of those inquiring after truth is so 
limited that no one dares to speak of it,” yet it is to 
those who have not joined these limited ranks that he 
himself is bold enough to speak or rather shout. The 
success of Popular Astronomy has long ago established 
the reputation of M. Flammarion as one of the most 
effective astronomical missionaries of the present day, 
and if in Astronomy for Amateurs he pushes his re- 
vivalistic methods further than some may like it should 
be remembered that very strong measures indeed must be 
necessary to convert those who have remained impervigus 
to his former efforts. For this purpose the use of the 


“big Gallic trumpet,” as Mr. Meredith calls it, is not to 
be despised. 

_ The spirit of the book is shown as much in the 
illustrations as in the text. Reproductions of pictures 
representing rapturous maidens in flimsy attire contem- 
plating the marvels of the sky and imaginative views of 
the earth as seen from various planets alternate with 
excellent drawings (many of them, we believe, by the 
author himself) of the telescopic appearance of the 
moon, planets, etc. The chapter on “ ‘The constellations,” 
illustrated by numerous star maps, forms a most excellent 
guide to the chief objects of interest in the sky. 

The difficulties of translation would, in any case, as 
has been said, have been great, but there are many mis- 
takes for which it is difficult to find any excuse. Some 
of these, e.g., “laboratory” for “observatory,’ and the 
perpetual recurrence of “ gravitating” for “revolving,” as 
also the ludicrous use of the word “aurora” for “ twi- 
light,” suggest an ignorance of English technical terms ; 
others, such as “ grandiose” for “superb,” “ authorised ” 
for “enabled,” show that common words are misunder- 
stood. The numbers representing distances or the time 
occupied by bullets, express trains, light or pain in getting 
from place to place are frequently ten or a hundred times 
too large or too small. In a book of this kind, however, 
whose object is to awaken enthusiasm rather than to teach 
facts, such mistakes do not really matter very much. In 
kis own line M. Flammarion is unapproachable, as the 
following passage, which rises to real heights, will show: 

“© Night, mysterious, sublime, and infinite! withdraw- 

ing from our eyes the veil spread above us by the light of 
day, giving back transparency to the Heavens, showing us 
the prodigious reality, the shining casket of the celestial 
diamonds, the innumerable stars that succeed each other 
interminably in immeasurable space! Without Night we 
should know nothing. Without it our eyes would never 
have divined the sidereal population, our intellects would 
never have pierced the harmony of the Heavens, and we 
should have remained the blind, deaf parasites of a world 
isolated from the rest of the universe. O Sacred Night! 
If on the one hand it rests upon the heights of Truth 
beyond the day’s illusions, on the other its invisible urns 
pour down a silent and tranquil peace, a penetrating calm, 
upon our souls, that weary of Life’s fever. It makes us for- 
get the struggles, perfidies, intrigues, the miseries of the 
hours of toil and noisy activity, all the conventionalities of 
civilisation. Its domain is that of rest and dreams. We 
love it for its peace and calm tranquillity. We love it 
because it is true. We love it because it places us in com- 
munication with other worlds, because it gives us the 
presage of Life, Universal and Eternal, because it brings 
us Hope, because it proclaims us citizens of Heaven.” 

In Astronomers of To-day we have a vast deal cf 
information about tke lives and work of over thirty living 
astronomers. Those, indeed, who have not the double 
privilege of being young and Scotch may perhaps find the 
number of facts somewhat indigestible, and the beginner 
would welcome a somewhat more critical estimation of the 
relative importance of the various lines of investigation 
pursued by tke subjects of the sketches. In some cases 
we are told the earlier views of astronomers without 
adequate warning that subsequent research has proved the 
necessity of their modification. 

In looking at the life history of these astronomers 
one cannot but be struck by the number of cases in which 
enthusiasm for the science has led to fame and usefulness 
in spite of what might have been supposed to be unpro- 
pitious circumstances. Professor Asaph Hall, of Michi- 
gan, began as a farmer and was a carpenters apprentice 
before turning to astronomy; Professor Newcomb was 
once a herbalist’s assistant in New Brunswick ; Sir Norman 
Lockyer escaped to astronomy from the War Office, and 
Mr. Gore from the Indian Public Works Department. 
The Church, the Army, and the Bar may be said to have 
given us M. Flammarion, Professor Young, of Princetown, 
New Jersey, and Professor G. H. Darwin respectively, and 
many instances of great perseverance under difficulties 
might be given. 

Mr. Hector Macpherson, Junior, has certainly given 
us a useful and upto-date work of reference, and the 
portraits with which the memoirs are illustrated increase 


the vale of the book. 
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Cambridge University Press. 


BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Prose Translation. 
By Sir Ricuarp C. Jess, Regius Professor of Greek, and 
Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON THE REVIVAL OF 
LEARNING. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge, Hon. Litt.D., Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. A Historical Sketch. 
By R. L. OrrLey, Canon of Christ Church and Hon. Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Extract from the Prefatory Note.—‘‘ This book is intended to supplement the 
‘Short History of the Hebrews’ (published in 1901), in which the writer was 
unable to deal particularly with the development of religion in Israel.” 
ROMAN EDUCATION. By A. S. Wixkiys, Litt.D., LL.D., 

Professor of Classical Literature in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PIONEERS OF MODERN EDUCATION, 1600— 
17 « By JOHN WILLIAM ApaAmsON, Professor of Educa- 
tion in King’s College, London; Examiner in Pedagogy in 
the University of London. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. A Re-issue, with an additional Chapter on 
‘* Essay-Writing.” 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 


A. S. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Enlarged Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


THE WINCHESTER ARITHMETIC. By C. Goprrey, 
M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
and G. M. BELL, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 3s.; Teachers’ Edition, 
with Answers, 6s. net. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY (PRACTICAL AND 
THEORETICAL). By C. Gopvrrey, M.A., and A. W. 
Sippons, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Assis- 
tant Master at Harrow School. 

Now ready (1) Complete in One Volume, Eighth Impression, large crown 8vo, 
pages xi+355. 3s. 6d. 

Or (2) in Two Volumes. Vol. I. (Experimental Course, and Books I. and II.), 
as.; Vol. II. (Books III. and IV.), 2s. 


Or (3) in Five Parts :— Part I.. Experimental Geometry, 1s.; Part II., Theo- 
retical Geometry, Book I., 1s. ; Part I1., Theoretical Geometry, Book II.—Area, 
1s.; Part IL, Theoretical Geometry, Book I11.—The Circle, 1s. ; Part II., Theo- 
retical Geometry, Book IV.—Similarity, rs. 

Answers to the Examples, 4d., post free. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES. 


B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Now Ready. A New Trigonometry by Professor Loney, intended 

for the use of Students commencing Trigonometry. 

THE ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. 
Loney, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Hollo- 
way College (University of London), sometime Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 


ARISTOPHANES.—THE ACHARNIANS. Edited by 
C. E. GRAVEs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. Book Vi. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. W. Spratt, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. 

Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
Edited, with Notes and Intro- 


GALDOS.—TRAFALGAR. 
duction, by F. A. KirKPaTRIcK, M.A. 4s. 


THE REVISED VERSION.—SCHOOL EDITION. 

ST. MATTHEW. The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes 
for the use of Schools, by ARTHUR CARR, M.A. With Three 
Maps. 1s. 6d. net. 

School World.—‘‘ The most approved results of recent Biblical criticism are 
embodied in the splendid notes ; but, independent ot its intrinsic value, there are 


three artistic maps incorporated in the text. An edition as remarkable for its 
clegance as for its high utility.” 


ST. MARK. Revised Version. Edited by Sir A. F. Hort, 
Bart., M.A., and Mrs. Mary CuittTy. 1s, 6d. net. 
(Annotated Editions of the Revised Version of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles are in preparation, ) 
ST. JOHN. The Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for the 


use of Schools, by ARTHUR CARR, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
net. 


New and 
7oth to 85th Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


By E. A. PRICE, 


A List of New and Standard Books for Schools will be sent on 
application. 





London ; CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Fetter Lane. 
C, F. CLAY, Manager. 





HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


Notes on the New (1904) Edition. 


A PAMPHLET will be published on September 22nd, explaining fully the 
principles on which the revision has been carried out, answering the criti- 
cisms which have been made on the New Edition, and specifying in what way 
the Proprietors propose to meet the wishes of those who were dissatisfied. 
A Free Copy of this Pamphlet together with a Specimen Copy or 
the Smaller Music Edition will be sent (on application) by the Publishers to 
any beneficed clergyman who does not receive it by post on September 23rd. 








Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of the 
old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained on 
application. 

In addition to these the following will appear almost at once, viz. :—K. Royal 
32mo, Nonpariel; T.T. Tonic Sol-fa (Vocal Score). 


K. T.T. 
Crimson cloth, blind lettered .._... son 110. Od. 144. Bla 
Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges ... 111. fi/- 145. 2/3 
Crimson leather, gilt edges .. ... ws» vse 2. 1/9 — 
Half-Pigskin, for use of Choirs, etc. ... ia ex _ 146. S/- 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 

The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION, 
suitable for the pocket (6 ins. by 4 ins., pearl type), specially for congregational 
use ; this will be printed on ordinary and on India paper and bound in cloth, and 
in a variety of leather styles. It will be ready in December. 

There are also in active preparation :— 

1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from the old 
edition not included in the new (uniform with the existing musical edition). 

2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower key. 

3. Hymns A. & M. containing the original sources of both words and music 
with their history and brief biographies of the writers and composers. 


THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 


may still be had in all the favourite sizes, either with or without the 
Book of Common yer, or in 
Strong Bindings for Choir use, Free Seats, etc. 


LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction are 
made in EITHER EDITION. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. &. M. Committee, 
care of the Publishers. 








The Proprietors desire to draw particular attention to the Official leather 
bindings of both the old and the new editions, which are both beautiful and at 
the same time very economical. 


Full Lists, Specimen-page Catalogue, and 7 erms for either Edition, 
sent post free. 

Lonpon : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 23, Cockspur 

Street, S.W. 


~~ SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 
By Various Writers. 

Representing the conclusions of a Committee consistiag of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F.W. HIRST, L.T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 





“It is clear that the Liberal Party is going to have a big—perhaps a colossal 
majority. What will it do with that majority? That,I fear, is not so clear. 
We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has pro- 
duced under the title ot ‘ Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard thinking 
and solid information, and should be a mine for platform speakers in the coming 
General Election.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. ‘ 

** The book should be in the hand ot everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is falling 
upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied.”—Datty News. 

*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found. hey may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”--Mornine Leaver. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 





THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
14, Henrietta STREET, = 
ALSTON RIVERS, 13, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


LONDON: LIMITED, 
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Old Tales from Rome. By Alice Zimmern. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Zimmern’s success with Old Tales 
from Greece has induced her to follow it up with Old Tales 
from Rome, a book whose title and whose Flaxman illustra- 
tions recall the familiar works of Professor Church. The 
volume consists of a very pedestrian prose rendering of 
the Aneid, a rather more lively section on “The Early 
Days of Rome,” and finally the tales of some of the 
“ Metamorphoses,” which have a doubtful right to their posi- 
tion in this volume. The book may prove of value in 
making the non-classical student acquainted with the 
legends and allusions which he is bound to find familiarly 
referred to in all European literature. 

A Middle English Reader. By Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 8s.)—This handy 
volume covers very much the same ground as Morris and 
Skeat’s Specimens of Early English, and, though ‘it is not 
so rich in excerpts as that book, which also seems to us to 
have the advantage in the clearness with which the grammar 
is set out in the introduction, it gains in one or two respects. 
In the first place it is much cheaper. In the second place 
the arrangement into dialects is more valuable for the 
student than the purely chronological arrangement; and, 
thirdly, Professor Emerson supplements Dr. Morris’s work 
on the grammar, and adds a most useful section on pronun- 
ciation, a subject which was most unfortunately scamped 
in the Specimens. It is altogether a most useful book for 
the student of our language. 





INSURANCE. 
THE STABILITY OF LIFE OFFICES. 
HE remark is sometimes truly made that no class of 
financial institution is so secure as the well-managed 
life office. Happily the great majority of British assur- 
ance companies are well managed and thus entitled to the 
most complete confidence of the public. The causes 
which have resulted in this great stability, if understood, 
will enhance the appreciation of the usefulness of these 
institutions to the community. 

To take a minor point first, no run has ever taken place 
on a life office in this country, and it is unlikely that one 
will. Of course, all that could be done in this direction 
would be for wholesale surrenders of policies to be 
effected. Never, however, has the probability of such a 
proceeding taking place in connection with any British 
office looked more remote than now, and should anything 
of the kind take place, the reserve funds would be more 
than ample to meet all demands. A serious loss through 
errors in investing the funds has been and may be in- 
curred by a company without causing any appreciable 
flutter among the assured. They remain with the office all 
the same, and the reverse is made good out of future 
profits. 

A great factor in the security of assurance institu- 
tions is that by the very nature of the business large re- 
serve funds must always be kept in hand. An assurance 
on a life is a contract payable on the happening of an 
event that is probably remote. The payments received by 
the company—subject to necessary deductions—are accu- 
mulated with care for a long series of years. An average 
office to-day has sufficiently strong reserves to pay all 
claims arising out of existing business for fully fifteen years 
to come, even though it did not receive another penny in 
premiums during the period. It might at first sight ap- 
pear that the question of the necessary reserves which a life 
office should keep in hand to meet its multitudinous future 
claims would be largely a matter of conjecture. This, 
however, is very far from being the case. Long experi- 
ence and diligent research have enabled actuaries to cal- 
culate the liability under a mass of assurance contracts 
with very remarkable accuracy. Uncertain as life is in 
the individual it is not so in the multitude. When a large 
number of persons are under observation, like circam- 
stances produce like death rates, with the certainty of 
natural laws. Actuaries may appropriately employ the 
words of the poet Campbell, and say : 


“We watch the wheels of nature's mazy plan, 
And learn the future from the past of man. 


Even wars and epidemics have never shaken the stability 
of life offices. The most that has resulted from them has 
been a temporary reduction of the profits, never a perma- 
nent injury. 





The valuation of the liabilities of an office is made, as 
a rule, at intervals of a very few years, and after full pro 
vision has been made for the future the balance is distri- 
buted as profit. In determining the amount to be reserved 
the practice amongst ordinary life offices is to settle the 
basis of the calculations so as not only to amply provide 
for the liability under the policies in force, but also to 
sacredly guard the sources of future profit. Further, a 
laudable rivalry exists in adopting more and more stringent 
methods of computing the amount to be kept in hand. 
This virtue is its own reward, as the more ample the accu- 
mulated funds of an office are, the larger the profit from 
interest earnings and the greater the bonuses declared. 
Handsome additions to policies gives a company a good 
reputation and makes the work of its agents easy. 

By common consent also the extremely sound position 
of British life offices has been fostered by the “ Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” This by no means 
perfect statute was wisely conceived, and its influence has 
been wholly good. Under its provisions each office, while 
left free to follow its own course, must make returns to the 
Board of Trade on prescribed forms. ‘These are so com- 
plete and searching as to disclose the real position of 
every office. Every year the collected returns are pub- 
lished in a Blue-baok, which as the chief source of 
authentic information, is very closely studied by insur- 
ance men. During the thirty-four years the Act has been 
in operation no case of false returns has ever occurred. 
Even if, in any case, the wish existed to make them it 
would be very difficult to do so, especially as concerns the 
valuation, which is the most important matter of all. The 
work involved is so arduous and complicated and has to 
be performed by so many individuals that concealment of 
the methods employed is practically out of the question. 
By means of these Government returns comparison be- 
tween offices can readily be made, and this has had a 
powerful effect in causing the weaker offices to strengthen 
their position and in making the strong ones stronger. 

The men who fill the highest posts in the life offices 
are selected in a way which gives the public one of the 
chief safeguards of their interests. In England life assu- 
rance has always been regarded as something between a 
trust and a business, and this view prevails amongst the 
directors of the various companies. The men appointed 
if not promoted for good reasons from a subordinate post 
in the same office are, as a rule, chosen from the experts 
who have passed the very severe examinations of the In- 
stitute of Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries. As a 
result the leading officials of the life offices are safe and 
highly trained men, who take a high view of what consti- 
tutes successful management. They are brought very 
much into touch with one another and a social bond exists 
between them. 

Partly through the exchange of re-assurance business, 
but much more through meetings for the discussion of pro- 
fessional subjects, friendly intercourse is maintained, and 
the offices seek to work on lines in harmony with one 
another, and with what is regarded as constituting sound 
lines of procedure. Any dishonourable dealing would 
cause an official to lose caste among his fellows and this 
would be an uncomfortable thing for him to do. Un 
written laws temper-the heat of competition and restrain 
enterprise within legitimate channels. It is impossible to 
measure the influence of these considerations, but those 
familiar with the inner aspects of the business know that 
they have played a leading part in bringing about the high 
repute and unquestionable stability of the British life 
offices of to-day. W. R. Dovey. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical, 
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“The Standard Authority.” 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AS INTERPRETED 
DURING THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


By F. E. Smith, M.A., 
B.C.L., and N. W. Sibley, 
B.A., LL.M. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 25/- net. 


‘*The book expounds from the standpoint of the 
international lawyer all the vexed questions that 
cropped up during the recent campaign, beginning 
with a discussion of the need and nature of a 
declaration of war, elaborately setting forth the 
rights of war with respect to the persons of 
enemies and the property of neutrals, and ending 
with an exhaustive essay on arbitration. The 
work is likely to become and to remain for many 
years the standard authority in the English lan- 
guage on those branches of international law 
which relate to belligerent operations.”’— Liverpool 
Post. 


“Unknown Siberia.” 


SIBERIA: A Record of 
Travel, Climbing and Ex- 
ploration. 

By Samuel Turner, F.R.G.S. 
With more than 100 Illus- 
trations and two Maps. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21/- net. 


‘ The volume shows close and accurate obser: 
vation. It contains not a little valuable economic 
information, and the portions dealing with Mr. 
Turner’s climbing expedition in the remote fast- 
nesses of the Altai Mountains are exciting and 
adventurous,”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


** The book is made both instructive and pleasing 
by the numerous pictures reproduced from photo=- 
graphs by the author, many of these being scenes 
which never before came within reach of the 
camera.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


Autumn Announcements. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Publisher, 11, Paternoster 
Buildings, London. 

Mr. Unwin’s Autumn List 
will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 


Mr. Unwin’s announcements include Novels by 
W.R. H. Trowbridge, K.L. Montgomery, W. Clark 
Russell, The Baroness Orczy, Louis Becke, L. 
Parry Truscott, Lucas Cleeve, J. S. Fletcher, and 
Margaretta Byrde; Travel books by (the Rev. E. 
J. Hardy, Mrs. Archibald Little, and Alexander 
Macdonald, F.R.G.S.; Biographical works by Lord 
Coleridge, K.C., Catherine Bearne, and T. H. S. 
Escott; and Scientific works by Professor H. 
Charlton Bastian, M.A., M.D., and Professor W. J. 
Sollas, LL.D. 





PUBLISHED BY 


T.a& T. CLARK, Edinburgh. 


Some Important Announcements. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK have in the Press and will shortly 
Publish : 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION: Its Genesis and Growth. 
By Rev. LOUIS H. JORDAN, B.D., late Special Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion at the University of Chicago. With Introduction by Principal 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 8vo, ras. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By 
Professor GEORGE P. STEVENS, D.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic 


Theology in Yale University. Post 8vo, 12s. Mew Volume of Tue InTER- 
NATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. 
BY, Professor W. NEWTON CLARKE, D.D., Colgate University, Author 
of ‘‘ An Outline of Christian Theology.” In Crown 8vo, 4s. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, from the Death of King 
Henry VII. to the Death of Archbishop Parker, 1509-1575. By Rev. 
ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., formerly Master of University College, 
Durham. In Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

*,* This is a companion volume to the Author's recent work on the period 

from the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of King Charles I., 1575-1649. 

In Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. 
In Sixteen Sermons. By Professor S. THEODOR ZAHN, University of 
Erlangen. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 
Dr. JAMES HOPE MOULTON, Didsbury College, Manchester. Part I. 
Tue PROLEGOMENA, 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Rev. 
GEORGE FERRIES, D.D., Cluny. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





HASTINGS’ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Now 


complete in Five Votumes (including the Extra Volume lately published). 

Published price per volume, in cloth, 28s. ; in half-morocco, 348. Complete 

sets may also be had in other elegant half-morocco bindings, prices on 
application. Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Free. 

‘* We have no hesitation in recommending it to students of the Bible as the 
best work of its kind which exists in English."— Zhe Guardian. 





EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK, 38, GEORGE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 





From Messrs. J. Ml. DENT & CO.’S Educational List. 





Dent’s New Series of Mathematical and Scientific 
Text-Books.for Schools. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of Marling 
School, Stroud, Glos.; Editor of the Mathematical Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By OSWALD H. LATTER, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse; 
formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 

PART I. (Pupils’ Book) 28. Gd. net. PAR Il. (Teachers' Aid, with 
Answers), 6S. net. 

The Teachers’ Book (Part J/.) is supplied to Recognised Teachers only. A 
Specimen Copy of Part I. will be supplied to School Masters at half-price. 

This book is intended for pupils trom about ten to fourteen years of age, and 
its object is to train the taculty of observation. The method employed is to ask 
a series of questions with the purpose of compelling the pupil to look for himselt, 
and to learn by the use of his own senses. Short directions are given where 
necessary, but all information such as is appropriate in a reading book is delibe- 
rately withheld. The guidance necessary is provided by the questions themselves. 
A space is left tor the answer to each question, and one side of each page is 
blank, so as to afford opportunity for writing consecutive accounts of the various 
phenomena and objects dealt with. In this way the work may be madea valuable 
training in English Composition. Part II. isa Key for the use of Teachers only ; 
it is copiously but simply illustrated, and contains brief answers to the questions 
in Part I. 

The School World says: “ It is impossible to speak too highly of the skill with 
which the questions have been framed.” 

The School Guardian says : ‘‘ We heartily commend the book to all teachers 
who include ‘ Nature Study’ in their time-tables.” 


NOW READY. 
A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 
By W. H. YOUNG, Sc.D., Senior Examiner to Welsh Examination Board, and 
Mrs. YOUNG, Ph.D. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, 1S. 6d. net. With 3 Coloured and many other Diagrams. 

The Reform Movement in nary ay A no longer needs an apologist. The lead- 
ing idea in the Reform Movement is that the concepts and the facts of Geometry 
can only properly be approached practically, and that familiarity with the Geo- 
metry of the world around us is the necessary preliminary to any abstract thought 
in Geometry atall. Plane Geometry is a form of abstract thought, even when 
taught by the most practical methods. The effect of the inculcation of Plane 
Geometry before the pupil is familiar with three-dimensional objects is to destroy 
the habit of geometrical observation, and to leave undeveloped the geometrical 
insight. One of the aims of the present Introduction is to deal with elementary 
three-dimensional forms by a method as simple, as inexpensive, and as practical 
as the method of drawing. This method, like drawing, requires no special 
apparatus, nor any mechanical contrivances (¢.g., protractor, compasses, &c.) ; 
only ordinary paper, not even gum. Throughout the course sketched in this 
Introduction, the pupils are continually thrown on themselves both for appliances, 
constructions, and thought ; the book and the teacher are meant to be guides and 
Aelpers no more. 


NOTE.— Write for Messrs. DENT S Modern Language Catalogue ; Secondary 
List ; and Mathematical and Scientific List, mentioning this paper. 


London; J. M. DENT & CO., 2g, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Tue Country’s TRADE. 

If the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War has 
disappointed the Stock Exchange in the volume of 
business awakened, the general trade of the country is 
already feeling benefit from the greater confidence 
engendered throughout commercial circles by the end 
of the struggle. Besides the Board of Trade returns, to 
which reference was made here last week, manufacturers 
and those in a position to feel the pulse of trade are 
admitting that business is better in many directions. 
After the Boer War, just when the country’s commerce 
was beginning to settle down to enjoy a spell of calm 
weather, came Mr. Chamberlain’s crusade, upsetting 
business, unsettling capital, throwing a barrier across 
the line of trade. And though the effect of this spec- 
tacular confusion (created in the interests, forsooth, 
of the country’s trade !) wore away soon after the hotch- 
potch proposals were mooted, the sky grew overcast 
with the approaching cloud of the war in the Extreme 
East. That, happily, is now rolled away, and once 
more trade craves leave to have some opportunity to 
return into normal channels. There are drawbacks, of 
course, but they are less serious than those lately with 
us. Money will probably grow dearer, the winter 
draws nigh, with its prospects of lack of employ: ent, 
and a General Election is always an unsettling factor. 
Yet money generally costs moreinthe autumn. Labour 
problems, however much one may regret them and 
sympathise with the sufferers, are among the trials 
which every winter brings, and as to the inevitable 
General Election, the sooner it comes the better for 
business, so that it may be cleared out of the way. 
Despite these, and the other minor matters militating 
against trade, the prospects are not greatly dimmed 
thereby, and the country, above all things, requires 
domestic quietude for the advance of business all 
round. 

Money AND POoLirtics. 


Relief was expressed in all the markets of the Stock 
Exchange at the maintenance of the Bank Rate at 
three per cent. This will enable the Settlement of Sep- 
tember 28 to be financed at much the same compara- 
tively easy rates as prevailed a fortnight ago. When 
the end of the third quarter of the year is turned, 
money may become dearer, without having quite the 
same effect upon markets as would have been the case 
had the Bank Rate risen last Thursday. The Stock 
Exchange was well enough informed on the point not 
to look for an increase, and therefore Consols spurted 
in advance of the ‘‘ No Change ” announcement. When 
the directors’ decision became known there wasa little 
selling in Capel Court, possibly on behalf of some of 
those who quietly bought stock when it was offered 
down upon the fears relating to international trouble 
over Morocco. The French appeared to regard the 
situation early in the week as somewhat grave, and 
Paris was a source of weakness to the markets. 
Immediately upon cessation of sales, markets rebounded 
sharply, buyers hastening to take advantage of the 
position. In most instances they found on coming to 
deal that prices had gone up before their orders 
reached the Stock Exchange, and to the depression of 
the early part of the week there succeeded a corre- 
sponding degree of brightness. 


MatTTers SoutH AMERICAN. 


How the extraordinary affaire connected with the 
Cedulas scandal will finally be settled nobody at present 
can say. The speculation in the provincial series of 
bonds is putting up prices rapidly, and an occasional 
set back merely emphasises the number of profit- 
hunters who have been attracted tothe market. Hopes 
run high that holders will ‘‘ get something good out 
of the Government,” to use the words of a leading 
jobber in Cedulas, and there is a strong consensus 
of opinion that to sell the certificates now may 


be to miss still higher prices. Argentine Government 
bonds are not influenced by this movement in Cedulas 
and remain steady, the success of the conversion 
scheme helping to keep prices hard. Argentine Rails 
show signs of returning to the front of speculative in- 
terest, although the better-known stocks are at length 
regarded as possessing an investment character that 
lifts them above the vagaries of wild fluctuation. Not 
so Leopoldina. Here the price of the stock was rushed 
up to a ridiculous level, with the natural concomitant 
of a heavy ‘‘ bull” account. When the latter came to 
unload, as it began to do the other day, the price 
descended with a run until support came and 
arrested the drop. Several of the Argentine Land 
shares are better on the week. Santa Fé Lands 
retain all their hold upon the speculator’s fancy, and 
on Thursday afternoon there was a score or so of 
jobbers shouting the name of the shares as lustily as 
though they were dealing in the Chartered market. 
Country buying of Nitrate shares has also recom- 
menced, and this section promises to develop more 
animation in the near future. But Nitrate Rails should 
be avoided. 

BANKETS Vv. COMMON SENSE. 

To go into details of the Garthwaite report after 
the way in which that document has been lauded, criti- 
cised, analysed, and explained would surely be a work 
of supererogation. Treating the matter in a merely 
common-sense way, how would the report be likely to 
strike a man who had never heard of the Banket Com- 
pany before? Would it make him dash off to his 
broker with eager orders to buy the shares at four 
pounds apiece or higher? Let such an open-minded 
individual have all the information concerning the 
‘*Rowdy Boys” strike put in front of him before he 
journeys to Throgmorton-street, but none of the bluff- 
ing nonsense by which it has been sought to dazzle 
the imaginations of those who might be possible 
buyers. The man would carefully weigh the evidence 
before him, note that the whole thing was largely 
dependent upon prospects, and, if he felt inclined for 
a ‘‘ flutter,” might wonder if he were fixing too high 
a price in bidding a sovereign a share for the sake of a 
gamble. But as to paying a penny more, well ——. 

IN THE Karrir CIRCUS. 

Somebody cracks a whip and round the poor old 
horses go, Gold Fields, Rand Mines, East Rands, and 
all the tireless hacks of a market apparently too weary 
to devise fresh forms of attraction for a public which 
obstinately refuses to ride the present nags. There is 
something surprising, heroic, if one likes, in the way 
these circus horses go round and round the same track 
year after year. They are not worth the money asked 
for them; nobody denies that, but if some prices were 
lowered to intrinsic values there would be a slump in 
others, and so the quotations must be held up for a 
while longer. Chinese labour is a proved failure, 
but beggars mounted ride their horses to death, 
and it is not likely that the Rand magnates 
will admit the non-success of the ‘* boon” 
which they had to strive so hard for before the 
present Government, supine as it is, consented to 
grant it. Regarding Chinese labour as an affair 
of finance alone, and not as one of flesh and 
blood, the cost far outweighs that of the Kaffir boys. 
In the bad old days of Krugerian régime, when liquor 
laws were a laughing~-stock, transport dear and dyna- 
mite dearer, the mines were worked at a cheaper rate 
than they are now, though the country is under the 
British flag. And, what is more, the public know it, 
for which reason they refuse to buy Kaffir shares at 
prices which are so manifestly inflated. Gold Fields 
pay less than 2 per cent. on the money, Rand Mines 
less than 2? per cent., Randfontein nothing at all, and 
soon. It is better to buy Consols, which are at least 
secure, pay more interest on the money, and are not 
subject to arbitrary manipulations. LoMBARD. 








